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(Continued from August Wurrer) 
Procresstve Grocer (M), 912 Broadway, New 
York. G. K. Hanchett, managing editor. 

A trade journal for grocers, published by the 
Trace Division of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, and going to 50,000 of the best retail 
grocers in the country. Likes short articles, of 
from 100 to 1,500 words, describing success 

athods, window displays, sales stunts, hints, 
and ideas; also articles dealing with principles 
and practices in the grocery retail field. Photo- 
graphs are especially welcome. Pays at the rate 

from one cent to two cents a word for 
uscripts, and from one dollar to three dol- 
each for photographs, on acceptance. 


Procressive Teacuer (M, except July and August), 
Morristown, Tenn. $2.00; 25c. S. ¥. Adcock, edi- 
tor. 
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An educeiional magazine read mainly by 
teachers anc. school cificials. The several de- ~ ; 
are conducted by capable educators, - 
atid it keeps school folks educationally and pro- 
fessionally informed. Uses short stories, serials, 
general articles, poctry, humorous verse, jokes, 
plays, juvenile matter, setting length limit 
at from 800 to 2,000 words. Buys photographs 
and pays upon publication. 
Psycuorocy (M), 17 West 60th st, New York. 
$3.00; 2S¢. Henry Knight Miller, editor. 
Uses inspirational and scientific articles writ- 
and articles on health, 
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an occasions! serial; and a little poetry. Sets 
000 words, buys few photo- 
ef with psychology, 
“and applied, and pays, at the rate of 
t a word, on publication. 


Pupuse Arrams (M), 1336 New York ave., Wash- 
¢ C. $1.50; 15c. Ira Nelson Mortis, 


general articles devoted to consid- 

of public questions — social, ou 
and an occasional poem. Sets length limit 
; )does not buy photographs, and. 
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Pustasmens’ Weexiy (W), 62 West 45th st., News * 
York. $8.00; 1Se, Frederic Melcher, editor. a 
Uses articles on selling books, or how to ex- . Gams = 
ploit them, on new methods of book-publishing, 
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The Writer 


@CAN AUTHORS’ MONTHLY FORUM 2& 


Volume 38 


Boston, September, 1926 


Number 9 


I Stopped Being a Ghost 


By Epna Yost 


OME years ago, before I had made a sale 

of any description, I sent an article to a 

well-known newspaper syndicate and in reply 

received a letter asking me to call. I lost no 

time confirming the hour they had suggested 

for an appointment and was in the office on 
the minute. 

It seemed that they liked both the idea and 
the way in which it had been handled, but un- 
fortunately they had no use for it at. present 
and were reluctantly returning it to me. Since 
I had enclosed a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope I was at a loss to understand the psy- 
chology in the request for an interview. And 
then it all came out. 

“We are looking right now,” my genial in- 
terviewer told me as I was about to rise to go, 
“for some articles signed by well-known 
people, bankers, lawyers, doctors — anyone in 
the public eye. Your article here has an inter- 
esting idea. Maybe you have some distin- 
guished friends. If you could get one of them 
to let you sign his name to it, we could take 
it. Or maybe you could work up some other 
ideas and get permission to use their names. 
You would get the money, of course.” 

I said (coldly, I am sure!) that I could 
think of no one at the moment, and left. 

But later I succumbed, though not to the 
original tempter. I do not know exactly why 


I fell. Maybe it was Fate, to fulfill a prophecy 
of my childhood, for I remember when we 
youngsters used to make up “poetry” about 
each other they always said of me, “Edna 
Yost, she'll be a ghost!” Or possibly it was 
just because I happened to be thrown where 
there was easy opportunity for such writing 
and I felt I could get experience in the me- 
chanics of expression by being a ghost as well 
as in any ether way. At any rate, for three 
years I did whatever came to hand for the 
best price I could get and over any available 
signature that the editor or publisher wanted. 
I was always ghost, never Yost. And it did not 
seem to bother me in particular when I saw 
my work credited to others. The greatest thrill 
I ever get out of writing I get while I am 
doing it. Nothing else counted at that time. 

Then I quit, and I quit for good! The im- 
mediate reason, oddly enough, was a job on 
which I was a ghost editor instead of a ghost 
writer. The manuscript of a biography had 
come to me for editing. A week’s work con- 
vinced me that it was impossible for the ma- 
terial to be whipped into shape, but access to 
the voluminous files of the subject of the 
biography showed me that his autobiographi- 
cal notes, over which he had labored for years, 
contained material tor a vividly interesting 
book. They needed assembling and severe 
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editing. To put it briefly, I got the job, but on 
condition that the author of the impossible 
biography be given credit for being the editor 
of the autobiography. 

Before I had gone very far I was completely 
absorbed in the work. It really became a labor 
of love with me. Never had I been able to put 
so much of myself into anything. For months 
I thought of nothing, talked of nothing, 
dreamed of nothing but the wonderful, lov- 
able, humbie scientist with whom I was be- 
coming posthumously acquainted. As I think 
back now over those months it is to remember 
how my friends audibly hoped I would get 
finished with the job and become a human be- 
ing, instead of a dead man’s publicity agent, 
again! 

In' due time the book appeared. On the 
title page, in type that was peculiarly bold 
and honest looking, was the name of a man 
who had never even read the manuscript. 
“Edited by — .’ With nothing 
but thin tissue paper between, was the face of 
my beloved scientist, the frank face of a man 
who had searched for truth unceasingly for 
more than sixty years. It struck me all of a 
heap. You see, I could not be “cold” about 
this job as I had been about the others. Too 
much of my very life blood had gone into it, 
and in the process I had seen intimately into 
the soul of a man who was magnificently 
great. And what had I done for him? The 
best piece of work of which I was capable, to 
be sure; but I had crowned it with a lie! 
Through my agency, a man who loved truth 
as only the scientist or philosopher can, speaks 
to posterity under the needless stigma of a 
hideous untruth. How his honest soul would 
loathe it! 

It was realization of the dishonesty of the 
thing, I believe, that stirred me deeply enough 
to make me begin to think the thing through. 
The conviction was deepening in me that 
writing was the greatest lifework in the 
world. If so, then I was prostituting my best 
talent by being a ghost. Once I allowed my- 
self to think, the conclusions were inevitable. 

On every ghosting job there are three dis- 
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honest people: the real writer, the one who is 
credited with being the writer, and the edi- 
tor, if he knows it — and he usually does. It 
seems to me that the most dishonest person 
of them all is the one who, by allowing his 
name to be used as the author, lays claim to 
something that does not belong to him. He is 
a far from unusual type, and has his parallel 
everywhere in the business and _ industrial 
world. He achieves a kind of unnatural emi- 
nence because he is able to command the serv- 
ices of others and grow fat on what should 
oftentimes be their rewards. The world is full 
of men and women who spend their days de- 
crying dishonesty in any other walk of life 
but who shamelessly take credit for literary 
ability and craftsmanship which does not in 
the least belong to them. 

The unfortunate part of it is that the wide 
prevalence of ghost writing—so carefully 
nurtured by the editorial policies of some of 
the magazines — casts suspicion on many an 
honest piece of work. For, after all, some of 
the well-known people of our age really can 
and do write; but for magazines to make it 
appear that so many of them possess this gift 
simply throws doubt everywhere. Only the 
other day a social worker friend of mine 
laughingly remarked, “Wouldn’t it be inter- 
esting to see an article on child health that 
was n’t written by Herbert Hoover?” Which 
is highly indicative of the skeptical attitude of 
intelligent people toward any. work bearing 
the signature of a man whose name has sales 
value to the magazine public. 

Now as a matter of fact, there is no real 
need for ghosting. Granted the value of a well- 
known name, there is no reason why it can- 
not be used for all it is worth and credit for 
the actual writing still be given where it is due. 
If Senator Gladstone needs to be heard on The 
Wheat Situation in North Dakota or My 
Views on the Modern Woman, but lacks the 
ability to express those views clearly in five 
thousand words, there are several honest ways 
of handling the situation. The article can be 
written in the first person and signed “As told 
to John Jones.” Or it can be written in the 
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third person and signed merely “John Jones.” 
In either case the Senator gets credit for his 
views, the magazine can play up his name 
and face as much as it wishes, and the writer 
gets his just deserts, be they good or bad. 

It can never be anything but a losing 
game in the long run for a magazine to hide 
the name of a writer it deems good enough 
for its pages. The reason Senator Gladstone’s 
name has a sales value is because it has been 
seen so much in the public print, and Jones’ 
value to the magazine increases as his name, 
too, becomes known. The chances are that he, 
rather than Gladstone, will have a contribu- 
tion to make again. If he is good enough to 
publish at all, he is good enough to be given 
the honest publicity that attaches to having 
his name connected with his own articles. 

Editors as a whole are quick to see this. For 
my own ghosting I blame no one as much as 
myself. The minute my mind was made up to 
quit, they met me half way. Since then I have 
found but one editor who was not willing to 
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give me this credit which is every author’s 
right. He is on a highly reputable magazine 
and when I questioned him, with surprise that 
was genuine, as to why he had published an 
article of mine without my name, he wrote 
me rather tartly: “I do not see why you should 
assume that every article we publish should 
be a signed one.” I did not argue the point. 
In my experience his attitude is so rare that it 
is not worth fighting. Far better to use the 
energy on constructive work and place it 
where it counts. 

Constructive work! That is what article 
writing is. First the interesting idea, the idea 
that bursts into flame within you and “lights 
you up”; then the creation of a framework 
that is logical, and strong enough to bear the 
weight of discussion and argument; and 
finally the clothing of that skeleton in a garb 
of words that is both attractive and appropri- 
ate. It is too big, too fine a profession to be 
sullied by the dishonesty and cowardice of 
ghosting. 


You Feel? 


By Mary Tarver CARROLL 


OW do you feel? It is vastly important, 
vitally important. Do you feel that the 
weight of a feather would crush you to the 
earth, from whence, unlike Truth, you might 
not rise again? Or, do you feel that you can 
say to that mountain “remove into the midst 
of the sea” — and it shall be done? 

Are you on tiptoe with curiosity, quivering 
with interest, trembling with fear, throbbing 
with hope, travailing with woe, chortling with 
glee, furious with anger, smiling with peace, 
battling with despair, serene with faith —? 
All these you must be, if you would write. 

“As a man thinketh in his /eart” — not his 
mind. 

Calm, calculating thinking makes beautiful 
writing and terrible reading. It is the kind of 
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reading we call “Heavy” —I suppose because 
it weighs so on the eyelids! But when think- 
ing is mixed with the rose-water of romance, 
we sit reading breathlessly until the wee, sma’ 
hours. Season your thinking with the spice of 
laughter, the salt of tears, the sugar of senti- 
ment, and the editors will eat it as fast as a 
small boy devours a goodly-seasoned cake. 

“Make ’m laugh, make’m weep, make ’m 
wait” is the infallible recipe for successful fic- 
tion, and that means — make ’m FEEL! To 
omit the emotional element is like presenting 
“Hamlet” minus the Prince of Denmark. 

But who can truly define a tear or a smile? 

All pain — physical pangs, mental strain, 
spiritual agony; futility; the inexorable pass- 
ing of time; fading; the desperation of un- 
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fulfilled desires; the travail of parting; clouds; 
night; death — all crystallized in a tear! 


All joy — the curve and colors from every 


rainbow since the days of Noah; warmth; 
hope; faith;: mirth; love; star-dust; moon- 
beams; sunshine; music; life — all dancing in 


a smile! 

One critic says, “The difference between fic- 
tion that endures and mere plot and action 
stuff is not one of phrasing or style, but is the 
difference in the emotional response toward 
life.” How do you feel about that young fel- 
low who stole the bank funds? Do you merely 
say, “Thief, embezzler, lock him up in a cell, 
punish him’? Or do you say, “He must be 
punished, of course, but I wonder how he 
came to yield to temptation. Did he fall into 
bad company, speculate and lose — and then, 
hoping, believing, that he knew a sure thing, 
did he borrow just a little of the money that 
passed through his hands, expecting, of course 
to pay it back — and then, that lost, did he 
become more and more desperate, more and 
more entangled until———’”’? Oh, have you 
ever met Apollyon? How do you feel about 
that young girl who has gone astray? Weak 
yes. A menace to society, conceded. But — do 
you know all she didn’t know? Have you 
plumbed her ignorance? Do you know her 
average mentality? Excuse, no! Reason for 
sympathy, yes! How do you feel about the 
miser? The sluggard? The prideful? The un- 
faltering? The hero? The villain? The adven- 
turess? If you write out of your own personalli- 
ty, you will write as you feel, or write in- 
sincerely. 

Of course, this does not mean the writer 
must run the gamut of sin and suffering to 
portray it truly. That is where the divine 
spark of imagination enters, and according to 
a recent article by Clarence Buddington Kel- 
land, it is imagination that turns the wheels 
that turn the world. 

We do know that we must enter into each 
of our hero’s struggles, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, or we cannot overcome with him. 

I believe it impossible to write realistically 
of climbing a cliff to rescue an infant from an 
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without muscular strain, the ex- 
erting of every nerve of strength, every ounce 
of energy. In response, the reader’s muscles 
instinctively contract, pulse quickens, breath 
becomes labored, he IS your hero — just as 
you were when you conceived him. 

Daudet, who gave us classics of emotion, is 
said to have written his stories with actual 
tears and laughter, and we read them with 
actual tears and laughter. 

Henry Seidel Canby says that Kipling in 
“Without Benefit Of Clergy” chose every pa- 
thetic word and movement with an inspired 
sense for what would most feelingly grasp the 
st of the reader. This is high art — BUT 
there was intense feeling behind it or it would 
not touch so profoundly. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams, instructor in short-story writing at 
Columbia University, “Feeling the emo- 
tion, however, is not a warrant for transmit- 
ting it to the the writer may be 
moved by emotion, and yet if he lacks the 
tools of emotion he may be unable to sway 
his readers. Playing upon the emotions is ef- 
fected by certain mechanical devices depend- 
ent for upon certain psychological 
bases. If we are normal we are all moved by 
To illustrate — what do you 
unknown, ghosts, omens, storms, 
Any or all of these, skillfully used, will 
10tions of fear, horror, dread. Self 
carefully depicted, wakens our best 
impulses, shames our selfishness, makes us 
kinder, more generous. And so on — through 
all the list of emotional themes. Of course, in 
the last analysis, all are emotional themes, 
though the authorities divide them into ad- 
venture, mystery, atmosphere, and so forth. 
But in some stories emotion is the main ele- 
ment. Thus we may deduce that the prime 
requisite for rousing emotion is to secure a 
throbbing theme. And what to you is a throb- 
bing theme? What makes you laugh? Or cry? 
What do you fear? What do you hate? What 
do you admire? What do you love? So we re 
turn inevitably to the first question — How do 
you feel? 

How do you feel about life? What is your 
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philosophy? How do you feel about death? 
What is your hope? 

Laurence H. Conrad says: “Literature is 
made up of the material that has rolled 
through your mind.” I think it is all that- 
and more. The books you’ve read, the music 
you've enjoyed, the lectures and sermons to 
which you've listened, the thoughts you've 
thought, the dreams you've dreamed - 
PLUS the emotion each and every one of 
these has roused. 

A narrative that wakens no emotion is flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. If you are without 
feeling you are either paralyzed or dead 
and so is a story. 

“God made man in His own image, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.” 
When the writer creates real characters that 
live, and move, and have their being — then 
he may claim a bit of true kinship with the 
Supreme Creator. How do you feel? I'll know 
when I read your stories, your poems, your 
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articles. Shall we all join in the Writer’s 
prayer —— 


Every day, Lord, give us eyes 
lo see in life some glad surprise, 
Miracles of fresh unfolding 
Give us eyes that are beholding. 


Every day, Lord, give us ears 

['o hear the music of the spheres, 

The baby’s laugh, and strong men’s sighs; 
Life’s symphonies that ever rise. 


Every day, Lord, give us hearts, 
Not whole, but broken into parts 
That prism-like may gleam and glow 
With joy and sorrow, weal and woe. 


Every day, Lord, help us write 
Truth in Beauty’s garment bright 
And if that lovely robe should tear, 
Oh, give us grace, that we may care! 


IS iss 
























Rival to Nathalia Crane! 


The editors of THe WriTER are pleased to bring forward a rival to Miss Nathalia Crane, 
Brooklyn girl poet, for leadership of the juvenile literati. Michael Hunt Murray, Esq., of 
Clayton, New York, aged four years, has submitted through his aunt, Miss Harriette C. 
Frazier, a Thumb-nail Biography which has been awarded special honorable mention by the 
judges of the contest. His prize-winning biography is: 
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ONCE UPON A TIME THERE WAS A LITTLE BOY 

AND HIS NAME WAS WINDOW-SILL 

HE WAS VERY NOUGHTY 

WHEN HE GOT A GROWN UP 

HE WENT UP TO HEAVEN re 
NO HE DIDN’T GO TO HEAVEN X 
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His aunt begs that the irrelevant matter surrounding the biographical sketch of Mr. 
Window-Sill be disregarded by the judges, and her request has been duly granted. This mat- 
ter is here reproduced, however, as corroborative evidence of developing genius. Miss Frazier 
relates the history of the composition of this classic: 

“My four-year-old nephew was so delighted by my typewriter, and the idea of writing 
stories on it, that he asked me to tell him how to spell the words of a story he had in mind, 
and proceeded to write the biography which I am enclosing, with no other assistance or 
advice from me than the dictation of the spelling he demanded.” 

From two points of view Mr. Murray’s contribution deserves comment. First, consider 
the simplicity of its style. Bombastic seems the artificial diction of the best-selling modern 
author in the clear white light of such honest art, sublimely unconscious of its own perfect 
proportions. Such as he need not scour the dictionary for the gaudy trappings of literary 
style to hide insincerity of purpose and emptiness of thought. 

Yet even more than for its stylistic virtues, this little sketch is remarkable as a study in 
narrative technique. How many of us could have treated so delicately, so artistically, the cli- 
max of the sad story of Mr. Window-Sill as the author has handled it in the two unforgettable 
concluding lines? For a moment we are permitted to hope that the hero is to avoid the rich 
harvest of his sins — just for a moment. “He went up to heaven.” But before we have time to 
revel in this customary happy-ending of the hero’s life, comes, like a clap of doom, the com- 
plete reversal of the whole situation: “No he didn’t go to heaven.” This ending has all the 
inevitableness of the climax of a Greek tragedy, with its effect heightened by that temporary 
vision of Elysium, now forever blotted out by the inexorable law of cause and effect or sup- 
ply and demand or what have you. With what respect for the tender feelings of the reader, 
with what delicacy, is there transmitted to him this great moral lesson! 

Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings do we learn again and again the greatest of 
literary virtues: restraint. W. D. K. 
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Thumb-nail Biographies 


HEREWITH ends the Thumb-nail Biography Contest 
which, we have been told, has added not a little to the 
gaiety of our readers. To contributors, successful and un- 
successful, are due hearty thanks for their efforts. 


First Prize: 


EVE 


Most precocious female that ever lived — 
was married on the day of her birth. Most 
uncomplaining — never threatened to go 
home to her mother. Set her own styles in 
dress, and even to this day her sex is at- 
tempting to follow them. Was utterly fear- 
less — was n’t a bit afraid of snakes. Loved 
her husband — believed he was the only man 
in the world. Caused him to get out of the 
rut and to travel and see the outside world. 
She lives still—in the heart of every 
woman — and still appeals to the old Adam 
in every man. 

Fred B. Mann. 


Other Winners: 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
He writes at great length and with painstak- 


ing power 

Of folks whose crass dullness would bore in 
an hour. 

When he has to describe some plain garden 
utensil, 

“Damn shovel” is sure to escape from his 
pencil. 

He seems not to enjoy, and indeed feels su- 
perior 

To the people of whom he would paint the 
interior. 

A sort of rough diamond, and smart as the 
deuce 


And fully aware what his skill can produce. 

He’s traveled all over from London to Brest 

Still bearing the stamp of the great middle 
west. 


Constance Johnson. 
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WILL ROGERS 
Out of the West, where they taught him to 
rope 
And make use of ideas going by on the lope, 
He trailed to the East, where there’s plenty 
of scope 
For his line of endeavour. 


At first, he just peddled his stuff on the stage 
And, by “rustling” the newspapers page after 
page, 
He made something of nothing. . . became “all 
the rage,” 
Which denotes he was clever. 


He then caught the eye of the wealthier lads 
Who showed him the value of saleable ads. 
Oh Yes! He’s still roping in cash by the scads 
And he’s welcome, forever! 
Lionel J. Livesey. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A LOVER 


BORN When SHE appeared, a Pierrette un- 
der a shower of apple blossoms — this 
being Ais description 

BAPTIZED with the baptism of desire when 
a clumsy lout presumed to woo HER 

CONFIRMED when SHE went away for a 
time, and he found he could not live 
without her 

BECAME A MINOR POET when it dawned 
on him that the blue of the sky dimly 
and vaguely mirrored HER eyes and 
that HER name was composed of all the 
mellifluous sounds in this or any other 
language 

MARRIED HER! 

ACHIEVED IMMORTALITY by the very 
nature of his calling. 

Agnes O’Gara Ruggeri. 
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BORAH mers, eagerly crosses the street to shake 

Out of Kansas, threugh Idaho, to Wash- hands with the old Chink vegetable gardener. 
ington and the world. No-man’s man. Un- Idaho does n’t always follow Borah but 
buyable, unpredictable, unafraid. Super-gad- ‘© Il tell the world we're proud of him. 
fly. The presidential flea. Rara avis of de- Jane Redfield Hoover. 
mocracy: an individual. 

Incidentally, a great orator. THE FLAPPER 

Privately, a quiet, kindly, plain person, who Age withered her, and custom staled her to 
shuns frills and conventional piffle. Who, infinite satiety. 
when he comes back home to Boise, sum- B. Frederic Skinner. 
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“You Are Now Entering “ 


As was announced in the last issue of THe Writer that this new literary 
contest will open in October. Contestants are asked to describe their “home 
towns” or “native cities” in fewer than two hundred words of prose or verse. 
It is, of course, not prohibited that these be serious in intent, but a mere cata- 
logue of virtues is to be avoided. The editors, however sympathetic with that 
domestic content which makes the “home town” seem to shine with all virtues, 
must refuse to compete with local Chambers of Commerce in their advertising 
campaigns. As always, everywhere, real humor is at a high premium. Twenty 
dollars will be paid for the best description published each month, and three 


dollars each for all others published. 























The Short Story 


Cases in Craftsmanship, NO, 10 


THE SPITTING CAT 


A Story by JOHN P. MARQUAND, analyzed 
by JOHN GALLISHAW 


In this, the tenth of his case studies in narrative tech- 
nique, Mr. Gallishaw examines a recent Saturday Evening 
Post story, as an illustration of certain principles involved 
in the angle of narration as distinguished from the point 
of view. This story is one of accomplishment, as opposed 
to the other general type, the story of decision. 


REPRINTED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF MR. MARQUAND, AND BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE SATURDAY 


EVENING 


POST, COPYRIGHT 1926 BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ARRY ROBBINS is the only one who 

knows from its first to its final phase 
the epic of Pinckney Clew and Budding- 
ton Brent, though, of course, everyone has 
heard rumors. In fact, if you went about 
at all that particular autumn in Boston, 
New York, or anywhere that the idle 
and more or less useless foregather, you 
must have encountered embroidered gos- 
sip. You must have encountered princi- 
pals, too, if you were young enough and 
active, forf/they were moving about, for- 
ever moving. Cecelie Snow, fortunately 
the least important, would have been the 
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hardest to find, for she was generally in 
some conservatory, where her bobbed 
head and quick smile had little competi- 
tion and where the color of her eyes and 
dresses were brighter than the flowers. 
But Pinckney Clew— you must have 
seen him, with that alert bearing that 
comes of a small figure with sensitive face, 
straight dark hair and delicate nostrils. 
He was the one who never gave a sign of 
anything being wrong. Buddy Brent was 
so obviously careless that anyone would 
have guessed he was trying too hard to be 
at ease. You wouldn’t have overlooked 
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him—he was generally in the crowd 
around the punch bowl or the cocktails, 
making loud noises, and swaying his one 
hundred and eighty pounds from one foot 
to the other while his blond hair shone 
above his smooth pink forehead. 

On such an occasion — say, at one of 
those ever-recurring coming-out parties — 
a look of anxiety sometimes would usurp 
the conventional happy expression of their 
host. You might even have heard him say 
to someone in a careful undertone: “Are 
you sure they’re all right? It is my opin- 
ion it wasn’t wise to ask them both.” 

“Of course they’re all right!” That was 
always the answer. “They’ve been at the 
same places all this autumn.” Yet those 
answers were too pat, like voices saying it 
would not rain when clouds obscured the 
sun. 

Now it is curious to consider the people 
that fate selects to see things. Harry Rob- 
bins was the one of us who saw the end, 
the boy we used to call Fatty Robbins 
back at St. Joseph’s, and Harry said him- 
self he didn’t appreciate all that was 
going on. He was just sitting in his chair 
and wishing he was safe in bed and any- 
where but in Italy. 

“Honest to goodness now,” Harry al- 
ways says, “I just sort of woke up. No, it 
was n’t what I had to drink. Now listen: 
The old duca was wheezing and coughing, 
lolling in one of those drinking places. 
What the deuce do you call them? 
They’re cafés in French, but what the 
dickens are they in Italian?” 

And there you have the trouble. Harry 
everlastingly wanders off and bemuses 
himself in details about cafés and chairs, 
and there he is—the only one who 
knows. Of course there were others, but 
they only saw the end of it — that scaly 
old sinner, the asthmatic old Duca de 
Mola, for instance; but who could tell 
what he really thought? 

Who can tell, for that matter, what 
may happen in Florence in the spring 
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when warmth comes to its narrow medie- 
val streets? Where else but in Italy and 
Florence can one imagine a wheezing, 
sated old nobleman standing today in his 
house and panting in execrable English: 

“You say they’re gentlemen — what? 
And it is quiet here— yes? And I can 
fix it—the Molas always fix — per- 
bacco! Let them fight with the duel and 
swords then, the big fool and the little 
fool!” 

Il 

It seems a long jump to get to the be- 
ginning; but there is enough spirit to 
carry you over, enough of something be- 
yond mere flesh. Though one must go 
back fifteen years and across the ocean to 
one of those New England church schools, 
neither the time nor the space means 
much. It even seems, so strange are the 
tricks of years, that none of us was much 
different when we all went to St. Joseph’s. 
Harry Robbins was just as fat and I was 
just as thin, and surely Pinckney Clew 
was as small proportionately and as nerv- 
ously active, and Bud Brent as heavy and 
as insolently strong. 

When Pinckney came up in the stage 
from the station, a wide-eyed pale boy 
whose knickerbockers kept slipping down 
his spindling legs, he had that stunned 
and hopeless look which new boys often 
have. Pinckney had come from Maryland 
with a sole-leather trunk and kid gloves 
and a little derby hat and two new bags 
of pigskin. Buddy Brent looked at them 
and grinned, and that was the beginning. 

First Buddy grinned and then twisted 
his face into a simper. He had been stand- 
ing with the other old boys on the lawn 
by the rector’s study to watch the new 
boys come in. Even then Buddy Brent 
was half a head taller than the rest of 
his form and lank with a heavy-jointed 
ranginess. 

“Where'd you come from, mommer’s 
boy?” he asked. 

Anyone could have known the way 
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Pinckney felt. He had been told about the 
school and he wanted to do the proper thing. 

“T come from Baltimore,” he said, and 
added as though it was part of the an- 
swer, “I’m one of the Clews of Baltimore.” 

There was a titter, naturally enough. 
Already the boarding school was begin- 
ning its relentless work of casting Pinck- 
ney into that enviable mold known as the 
St. Joseph’s boy. 

“Who'd you say you were one of?” 
asked Buddy. 

“One of the Clews of Baltimore.” 

“Well,” said Buddy, “I’m one of the 
Brents of Pittsburgh. Did you ever hear 
of the Brents of Pittsburgh?” 

“No, sir,’ answered Buddy. 

“Did your mommer bring you here?” 

A faint pink had come into Pinckney’s 
cheeks, and his nostrils quivered, but he 
got no sympathy. His kid gloves and his 
derby hat were enough to dry up human 
kindness. 

“Tell him,” called someone. ‘““New boys 
have got to answer.” 

Pinckney answered with a strained in- 
tensity, startlingly out of porportion to 
his meager build. “None of your busi- 
ness,” he said. 

“What’s that?” Buddy thrust out his 
jaw and Pinckney spoke again. 

“T won’t be made fun of — not about 
that. My mother’s dead.” 

“There,” said Buddy. Everyone knew 
the thing pleased him, for Buddy was that 
conventional character, the bully of the 
school. “It’s lucky you backed down.” 

A curious note came into Pinckney’s 
voice. It was like a voice from space, a 
voice of someone talking in his sleep. 

“T didn’t back down,” he said. “I’m 
not afraid of you.” 

Buddy laid hold of his shoulder. “You 
will be, though,” he said. 

And then the rector’s door opened, and 
the rector was standing on the steps of 
his study, a big man, red of face, with a 
low clerical collar. 
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“Here, here!” he said, staring at 
Buddy’s hand on Pinckney’s shoulder. 
“Here — what’s this?” 

But the rector knew without anyone’s 
telling. He knew boys even better than his 
books. 

“Don’t lie now, Brent,” he said. 
“You're bullying again, Brent. You’re a 
despicable bully, and let me discover you 
just once more—— Shake hands, sir, 
with the new boy and tell him you're 
sorry.” 

In Pinckney’s face and Buddy’s face 
there was something that was the same, 
not readily to be described, but so ap- 
parent that anyone could see; not stub- 
bornness exactly, but a hardness, tem- 
pered by some internal fire. Naturally, 
any boy who was worth anything fought 
at St. Joseph’s. When the time came it 
would be over in a minute, when one con- 
sidered that Buddy could have given 
Pinckney fifteen pounds; and yet the 
prospect made us nervous. The certainty 
of it put our whole dormitory on edge — 
the absolute knowledge of what would 
happen, combined with its not happening. 
Though sure as fate they would have to 
have it out, a month passed, and another 
month. 

I remember the day when Pinckney and 
Buddy fought, even little details in it, 
such as make you wonder at the laws of 
remembering and forgetting. Pinckney 
and Harry and I were scratching with 
short sticks in the leaves at the base of 
the chestnut tree which grew behind the 
tennis courts, just where the fields slope | 
in a gentle declivity from the school build- 
ing, when Buddy heaved in sight. Pinck- 
ney saw Buddy first, and straightened 
quickly and dropped his stick. Buddy was 
rustling through the leaves, pleased ap- 
parently at the scuffling sound. A shadow 
fell across his face, diagonally from the 
edge of his jaw. Other shadows of bare 
twigs made a little grating across his jer- 
sey. 





























“Hi, mommer’s boy,” he 
It was not a matter of words that made 


them fight. Pinckney was polite, like all 
the Clews of Baltimore, in wol 
“Please don’t call me that,’ he said. 


“T'll call you anything I please,” said 
Buddy. 

Pinckney took off his Norfolk jacket 
His arms were reedy; his neck wriggled 


loosely in his Eton collar, but his voice 
was what we noticed. 

“No, you won't,” he said. 

Buddy laughed, but his laugh ended in 
a startled choke. Pinckney had gone for 
him, but not like other boys who do not 
know how to fight. He did not lower hi 
head. and wave his arms, but leaped 
straight at Buddy’s face before Buddy 
had time to guard. Neither of them spoke. 
A trickle of blood ran from the corner of 
Buddy’s mouth. He struck at Pinckney’s 
white shirt, stepped forward, tripped him, 
and they rolled down together. 

Buddy was on his feet, while Pinckney 


knees. The 


still sprawled on his hands and 
rest was a simple matter. Buddy drove h 
knee into the small of Pinckney’s bac! 
“are 
i 


jerked him upward and twisted 


right arm behind his back in a hammer 


lock, as Pinckney came up standing 
Pinckney stood like a_ trussed fowl 
breathing between his teeth, and Buddy 
jerked savagely at his arm. 


“That'll teach you to mark my face!” 


gasped Buddy. “Say ‘enough’! 
“No,” said Pinckney. 


Both Harry and I moved toward them. 
“Teave him alone!” we cried. ‘‘You’re 


going to break his arm.” 


“Tf you won’t say enough,” said Buddy, 
“say ‘I beg your pardon, grant jy 
grace.’ 

“Go on and sav it,” we sugge ted. but 


in those silent boys was some force be 
yond our scant philosophy 
“T won't say it!” Pinckney gasped 


“Don’t pull him away! I’m not afraid!” 


His voice changed with the last words 


» Buddy gave his arm another wrench. 
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Somehow we could not move, but could 


1 only stand listening to Pinckney’s quick- 


ened breathing. 
“Go on!” said Buddy. “Say ‘I beg your 
pardon, grant your grace’ or I will smash 


your arm.” A sharp cry burst from Pinck- 


ney’s lips. “Ah,” said Buddy, “did you 
say it?” 

“No!” 

And, just as I mentioned, both their 
faces were the same, though Pinckney’s 
was grilled with pain and Buddy’s red 
with sullen anger. 

“Say it!” Buddy repeated. 

Pinckney spoke at last. His voice was 
a low murmur: “I beg your pardon.” 

“Go on!” said Buddy hoarsely; his eyes 
glittered. “Say it all!” 

“Grant your grace.” Suddenly Pinck- 
ney’s voice rose shrill and fierce and he 
added a final couplet of defiance. “And I 
hope the cat will spit in your face!” 

‘You will, will you?” cried Buddy. 
“There! [ll teach you to fool with me!” 

A second later they were standing face 
to face and Pinckney was looking very 
ick. His arm was dangling at his side. 

We never knew how much the rector 
saw, but then we saw him standing look- 
ing at us beneath the brim of his black 
felt hat. “Here, here,” he said, “what’s 
this?” 

Faintly but very distinctly Pinckney 
unswered before any of us could speak. 
“Nothing, sir,” he said. “We were just 
wrestling round.” 

The rector tapped his boot with his 
walking stick, knowing probably that 
none of us would tell. 

“Brent,” he said, “go to your room 
until I send for you; and you, Clew, and 
you two — I'll see you first.” 

The rector’s study was lined with 
books. A cannel-coal fire was Eurning in 
the grate, but the shelves and crackling 
flames were all a part of ominous sus- 


pense. 
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“Now, Clew,” said the rector, “what's 
the matter with your arm?” 

“T just gave it a wrench, sir.” Pinck- 
ney’s eyes never left the rector’s face. 

“Is that all you want to say?” 

“Yes, sir.” Pinckney’s voice sank to a 
faint murmur. “I was just — wrestling 
round.” 

Pinckney swayed. He would have fallen 
if the rector had not caught him. “Rob- 
bins,” said the rector sharply “run to the 
infirmary! He’s fainted.” 

But Pinckney had not fainted. As the 
rector lifted him to a couch he murmured 
something and the rector looked at me, 
puzzled. 

“What’s that?” he asked. “What is the 
boy saying? Go and tell Brent I wish to 
see him.” 

As I left I could still hear Pinckney’s 
mumbled words: 


“IT beg your pardon, grant your grace 
And hope the cat will spit in your face.” 


And still that wretched juvenile couplet 

keeps on jingling. 
III 

There are two things about life which 
must strike everyone sometime. First, the 
whole past seems to contract into a fleet- 
ing, hurried time; and second, nothing in 
that past — particularly, unpleasant parts 
of it—-seems ever to be irrevocably fin- 
ished. An older man would have known, 
known as sure as fate, that people would 
begin to talk some day. An older man 
would surely have known that Pinckney 
Clew and Buddy Brent would meet again. 

We had been jovial all day, Pinckney 
Clew and I. It was easy to be merry in 
Pinckney’s company after he got his de- 
gree at Harvard and his father had put 
him on an allowance of twenty thousand 
dollars a year. It was August in 1922 and 
we were motoring in Pinckney’s car to the 
Nevilles’ for a week, and the Horatio 
Nevilles always made you comfortable. 
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They owned a whole promontory of land 


utting into Casco Bay with a thirty-room 
house upon it, built along the lines of an 


yaths and 
butler and two 
swer any bell in 
Joseph’s seemed very 


} 
han manor, with tiled | 
ng-hot water and a 

] 


Klizabet 
oiling-] 
second men who could an 
a second. St. 
far away. 

Old Horatio Neville and Mrs. Neville 
vere so frightfully correct that, once with- 
in their walls, it was impossible to think 
that anything overt could come to pass. 


Wf 
iil 


\nd Pinckney was so correct, the sort of 
lan peak of a 
‘fect gentleman, slender still, but grace- 
fully slender, with the same straight black 
hair very carefully brushed, and clothes 
that fitted without obviously trying. Even 
at his wildest, Pinckney the right 
(hing and did the right thing always. 
at the hotel 
shouted each 


that servants always sp 


as 


said 


had 


across 


Two men where we 


luncheon other 
the table. 

“Let's 
“I hate 
the check.” 


at 


of here,’ 
Let’s get 


go out aid Pinckney. 


scenes. out I'll pay 
Pinckney reached quickly for the check, 
which lay on my side of the table, laugh- 
ing as I snatched for it. 
farther forward I was 


licker of pain run like a wave along his 


But as he leaned 


surprised to see a 


lelicate lips. 


“My arm,” he said—‘“it’s my arm. 
[t’s all right now, but it hurts me some- 
times still if I get it at just the right 
ingle.” 

“Your arm?” I said. Pinckney pulled a 
iik handkerchief from his pocket care 
lessly — too carelessly. 

“Don’t you remember?” he asked, rais- 
ing his eyebrows. “You were there.” 

Then it came back all in a flash. It 


eemed no time at all. Pinckney was look- 


ing at me and his dark eyes were very 
dark. 
“T’ve never seen him since,” he said. 


‘Rather curious, is n’t it I should never 


have seen him since?” 
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Something about Pinckney’s voice, 
some fixed quality in it, was like the grat- 
ing of a carving knife which a waiter was 
sharpening in the corner. Pinckney let me 
pay the check, and there was no doubt 
how clearly, how very clearly, Pinckney 
Clew remembered. 

Mrs. Neville was standing on the steps 
when we rolled in, and Mr. Neville, clean- 
shaven and heavy-jawed, already in his 
dinner clothes. In a moment a man was 
working at our bags and another man 
from the garage was ready to take the 
car. 

“You dear!” said Mrs. Neville, as 
Pinckney took her hand. “How nicely you 
look!” It was natural — there was not a 
hostess anywhere who was not half in love 
with Pinckney. “You dear!” said Mrs. 
Neville again; and added in a lower tone, 
“Cecelie Snow is here.” 

Cecelie Snow was standing in the high 
dark hall, smiling and talking and tossing 
her dark head, just as though she did not 
know or care that Pinckney was coming. 
And Pinckney even managed to look sur- 
prised, just as though he had not planned 
all summer to come to the Nevilles’ to see 
her. They were both equipped to give no 
indication of a dast or future, and cer- 
tainly not of a present. Cecelie had known 
so many men, and Pinckney always did 
what was right. 

“Think of that!” said Pinckney. 

Cecelie smiled and then laughed, a rip- 
pling little laugh that seemed to light up 
all her face. 

“Don’t talk,” said Mr. Neville. “Hurry 
and get dressed. Dinner’s ready. How can 
we keep any servants with everybody 
late?” 

“Tt’s lucky,” said Cecelie— her voice 
always had a quality of excitement in it 
which always stirred one’s pulse — “that 
I brought another man along, isn’t it?” 

“Always better to have two,” said 
Pinckney, “in case one of them gets hurt. 
You could n’t do without any.” 
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“Hurry and get dressed,” said Mr. 
Neville. 

“You both know everybody, 
you?” said Mrs. Neville. 

Pinckney always knew everyone. He 
looked at the guests in the hall. There was 
the younger Weeks boy and Sam Drew 
and Catherine Burling and the two 
Smythe girls from Philadelphia. 

“Hurry and get dressed,” said Mr. 
Neville. ““Here comes Hendricks.” 

And then came Cecelie’s voice straight 
as an arrow in the wind. “Here’s someone 
he doesn’t know,” cried Cecelie. “He 
does n’t know my new boy friend.” 

“Why, of course,” said Mrs. Neville. “I 
never thought. This is Mr. Buddington 
Brent — Mr. Clew. One of the Clews of 
Baltimore and one of the Brents of Pitts- 
burgh.” 

There he was. He was moving forward, 
broad-shouldered and heavy, with his 
blond hair crisp and shining. His face had 
the old pink color of St. Joseph’s, but the 
roundness had gone out of it into 
straighter lines. Pinckney had become per- 
fectly motionless, so still that everyone 
looked at him. Buddy had stretched out his 
hand instinctively, but suddenly his fore- 
head wrinkled almost to the roots of his hair. 

“Have n’t I seen you somewhere?” he 
inquired. “By Jove, I’ve got it!” He with- 
drew his hand slowly. “It’s mommer’s boy 
— the one who got me fired from school.” 

Mr. Neville seized Pinckney by the 
arm. “You'll have all night to talk,” he 
said wearily. “Hurry and get dressed; it’s 
dinner time. How can we keep any serv- 
ants with everybody late?” 

I saw the look on Pinckney’s face, the 
flash, the twitching of his lips. If no one 
else noticed, at least I noticed the un- 
conscious curling of Buddy’s fingers. 

“Think of that,” said Cecelie, and 
laughed in that way that made your 
pulses beat. “He isn’t just my boy friend 
now; they were boys together.” 

Pinckney was walking up the stairs. 
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Hendricks, the butler, had come in with a 
tray of cocktails. Buddy picked up a glass. 
His hand was trembling so that the faint 
red liquid spilled on his heavy fingers. 

A minute later, in one of those endless 
corridors leading past the Nevilles’ guest 
rooms, I encountered Harry Robbins. He 
must have heard my voice, for he popped 
his face through a half-open door. 

“Did they meet?” he whispered. “Did 
they —— ” 

The pause following his last words was 
as good as a question and my silence as 
good as any answer. Harry put his hand 
uncertainly to his chin. 

“We've got to get him away — right 
off,” he whispered. “You see that. Do you 
feel the way I do? It might be yesterday 
— yesterday!” 

From the hall downstairs, Cecelie Snow 
was laughing; but even with Cecelie to 
make it worse, it still might have been 
yesterday. 

Yet we must have been the only ones 
who guessed, and down at dinner no one 
could have known that anything was 
wrong. There was not even the slightest 
hint of preoccupation in Pinckney Clew. 
Across the table from him, Buddington 
Brent and Cecelie were whispering to- 
gether, but you would not have thought 
that Pinckney noticed, except for a single 
instant. It was just as dessert was over, 
as Mrs. Neville was looking about, to 
give the signal— you know the lull that 
comes in conversation at such a time, so 
that the whole table is brought together 

We all heard Cecelie Snow’s voice, vi- 
brant and so unconsciously excited that it 
seemed a hint of wonderful things. “Well, 
then, are you coming in the spring?” 

Buddington Brent finished his glass of 
Scotch and put it down decisively. “Who 
would n’t,” he asked a little thickly, “if 
you asked him?” 

Cecelie gave a little shrug with her 
smooth white shoulders. “I’m asking 
everyone,” she said. 
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It was one of those scraps of conversa- 
tion without a beginning, but it had some 
meaning. Pinckney, who had been talking 
to one of the Smythe girls, laid his napkin 
on the table. “‘That’s a new line,” he said 
— “asking everyone.” 

Buddy Brent looked up slowly. “Per- 
haps she’s changed her mind,” he re- 
marked in a way that made everyone look 
at him. “Did n’t someone say it’s a phil- 
osopher’s consolation to know that women 
change their minds? The Clews of Balti- 
more ought to be philosophers — by this 
time.” 


Pinckney smiled. “Yes, sir’ — he nod- 
ded courteously to Buddy — “‘we’re stoics 
in Baltimore. The opportunists, I’ve 


found, generally come from Pittsburgh.” 

Mr. Neville began to laugh. One could 
tell from the hearty manner of his laugh- 
ter that he could not understand the joke 
in the least. Others joined in nervously. 
Mrs. Neville had risen and the ladies were 
leaving the room. 

Mr. Neville nodded to Hendricks, who 
nodded to the second man and picked up 
a tray of decanters. Then Mr. Neville, 
who never let a bit of form go by, nodded 
to Pinckney and waved his arm to the 
hostess’s high-backed chair. 

“Sit there,” he directed amiably. “Then 
you won’t need the long-distance to talk 
to Pittsburgh.” 

Sure enough there was no one between 
Buddy Brent and the chair which Mrs. 
Neville had quitted. As Hendricks moved 
forward with the decanters Harry seized 
my shoulder. 

“Hurry and sit between ’em — both of 
us. Look! Will you look at the way they 
look?” 

“Here!” cried Mr. Neville. “You two — 
come over here by me.” 

And we came and sat on the edge of our 
chairs. Mr. Neville began telling one of 
his stories which must emanate from Eng- 
lish smoking rooms, and savor of Dickens 
and Scott and Thackeray all gone a little 
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wrong. “There was a party up in Dorset- 


shire going to shoot over Lord Twom- 
bley’s coverts —— Are you listening, you 
two?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,’ said Harry. “That 
is ——”’ 


From the other end of the table words 
were wafted toward us over the click of 
“Just what,” said Buddy Brent, 
leaning forward, “did you mean by ‘op- 
portunist’?” 

Pinckney waved away a glass of 
brandy. “Anything you want me to mean 

-anything at all.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Neville was 
continuing about Lord Twombley, who 
was arranging his guests for the night. 
Pinckney and Buddington Brent sat ex- 
amining each other in critical silence. 

“And he gave Fitzhugh the blue room,” 


glasses. 


said Mr. Neville. “Do you get it? And 
Lady Percy had the one next, and in the 
morning —what do you think Lady 
Percy said?” 

We didn’t know; we didn’t care. 
Pinckney was speaking again. A cup of 


coffee had fallen on the floor. 
‘““May I inquire just why you made that 


last remark?” 
It might have been yesterday — his 
voice was just as we remembered it, his 


face was just the same. 


“IT made it” — Buddington was speak- 


ing — ‘because you snitched on me and 
got me fired from school.” 
Pinckney’s nostrils quivered. He seemed 
be living that moment over again. 
“You're mistaken,” he answered. “I 
never said a word.” 


Their voices were lost for a moment as 
Mr. Neville chuckled. “And when Lord 
Twombley said in the morning, ‘How did 
you sleep, Lady Percy?’ what do you 
think she said?” 

He stopped. We all stopped. Buddy and 
Pinckney were on their feet. 

Hendricks was standing motionless by 
the sideboard. Tommy Weeks and Sam 
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Drew were half out of their chairs, lean- 
ing over the table, and Buddy Brent was 
speaking thickly: 

“You did do it! How would the rector 
know if you didn’t tell? You fixed it! 
Don’t be a liar about it now!” 

Pinckney answered at once. His voice 
was level, but endless like the wind, not 
like his voice or any voice: “Don’t call 
me that!” 

Buddington’s fingers clenched together. 
“You don’t like it, eh?” he said. “Well, 
it fits you just the same.” 

The next instant, before we could speak 
or round the table, Buddington staggered 
backward from a blow. He staggered, 
tripped on the carpet, snatched at the 
tablecloth, and was down in a heap of 
glass and cups, but he was up in half a 
second. Tommy Weeks, who tried to hold 
him, went crashing into the sideboard, 
sending half the silver toppling. 

For a second there was perfect silence 
except for Buddington’s deep sobbing 
breath. Then Hendricks spoke in answer 
to a glance from Mr. Neville. “It’s all 
right, sir. The ladies did n’t hear. I closed 
the door, sir, when I saw it coming.” 

Yes, Hendricks was the one who kept 
his head. He was the one who got a nap- 
kin and began bathing Pinckney’s face. 
Buddy cleared his throat nervously and 
Mr. Neville spoke: 

“Good with your fists, aren’t you?” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said Buddy between 
deep breaths. “I did n’t mean — to do it.” 

“You made a damn good mistake then, 
did n’t you?” 


“He’s coming round, sir,” said Hen- 
dricks. 
Mr. Neville nodded and stared at 


Buddy coldly. “In fact,” he said _ icily, 
“you know how to use your fists rather 
better than hospitality. Be quiet — the 
rest of you! I saw it all—I heard! You 
insulted a guest, a friend of mine, 
though you were in a barroom —a boy 
half your size. He was right to slap your 
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face. I should have. Anyone would.” 

Buddy coughed, but he did not look 
away. “Mr. Neville,” he began, “I can’t 
help what size he is.” 

“No,” said Mr. Neville evenly, “and 
you can’t help a lack of self-control that 
makes you hardly fit— excuse my being 
so frank—hardly fit for decent com- 
pany. Hendricks, have Mr. Brent’s bags 
packed and a car at the door.” 

“He’s all right now, sir,’ said Hen- 
dricks. “Easy — easy, Mr. Pinckney.” 

Pinckney sat up on the dining-room 
carpet, mechanically rubbing his jaw, and 
Buddy Brent’s own jaw hung slack. 

“You're not,’ he gasped—‘“Mr. Ne- 
ville— you’re not going to—kick me 
out?” 

“You catch my meaning perfectly,” 
said Mr. Neville, “though you paraphrase 
it in your own blunt way.” 

Pinckney struggled to his feet and 
gripped the edge of the disordered table. 

“Please,” he said slowly, “don’t do that. 
It was my fault. I’m sorry, sir. I really 
began it and neither of us could help it. It 
just happened — about something. We'll 
be all right after this. Shall we go in 
now?” 

Even Mr. Neville looked relieved after 
Pinckney spoke. 

“Well ” he began. 

Buddy moved a step toward Pinckney. 
“TI just want to say,” he said, “in spite of 
the way I feel —I want to say 4 








Pinckney’s voice was like ice, his eyes 7 


like ice. “Don’t say it,” he begged. “Say 
it sometime later, sometime when we 
aren’t guests in someone’s house. I feel 


the way you do —the way I always did, 7 


only perhaps a little more. And I won't 
always be laid out like this on the carpet. 
Please remember that.” 

There were five of us besides Budding- 
ton Brent and Pinckney Clew, not one of 
whom would have breathed a word inten- 
tionally, as old Horatio Neville must have 
known, for he did not bother to remind us. 
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“It doesn’t seem possible,” he re- 
marked, “but the world’s a deucedly in- 
credible place. Everyone will hear about 
it. It’s going to come out and stand out 
— like a red woolen union suit on washing 
day — entirely without words.” 

IV 

No, it wasn’t words. It was Pinckney 
Clew and Buddington Brent, not words. 
The sight of them was enough to make 
old ladies whisper and men to emit low 
whistles, and they seemed to persist in 
being seen together after that on purpose 
and by mutual consent. The Brents, one 
heard, had made a pile of money, and nat- 
urally Buddington began to be invited 
everywhere; and, of course, Pinckney 
Clew had always been invited. It was not 
their faces or their manners which made 
people talk, but something behind all that 
which left no need of words to tell that 
something lay between them. 

An older man would have prophesied 
that Cecelie Snow was bound to find it 
out. But a month went by and another 
month, and still Cecelie did not know. In 
spite of questions people were asking 
which were growing more difficult to an- 
swer, anyone could tell that Cecelie did 
not know. Then everyone was talking. 
There seemed to be no reason why, but 
suddenly rumors of that night in Mr. Ne- 
ville’s dining room were everywhere. 

At the coming-out dance of the younger 
Burling girl, Pinckney Clew was standing 
in the stag line when an event occurred 
which could not escape attention. Cecelie 
Snow walked straight across the floor to 
him, unescorted. 

“T want to dance,” she said. “Do you 
hear me? Hurry, if you don’t want every- 
one to talk. Dance with me to the door. 
There’s something I want to say.” 

Fifteen minutes later, as Harry Robbins 
and I were standing near the coat room, 
Pinckney Clew appeared. His face was 
white as paper and he was walking up the 
stairs, looking straight before him. 
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“Have you seen Brent?” he asked. 
“Answer me. Where’s Brent?” 

“Why?” Harry started. We both 
started. Pinckney was trembling as 


though he had a chill. 

“Oh, you know why! Here! Let me go, 
you two! I want to see Buddington Brent.” 

We both answered at once as we each 
held him by an arm. 

“No, you don’t, Pinckney. What is it, 
Pinckney?” 

“Thanks,” he said at length; “I’m 
much obliged to both of you. I’m all right 
now. Get my coat, will you? I want to go 
home.” 

We were in a taxicab, going down Fifth 
avenue. Its asphalt, with the lights on it, 
had the glow of a ballroom floor. Again 
we were speaking almost in a chorus. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t keep every- 
thing to yourself—tell us what’s the 
matter.” 

Pinckney gave his handkerchief a little 
flick. “You’re — both of you—the most 
egregious asses, or else you’d know. It’s 
Cecelie.” 

“Cecelie?” 

Pinckney stared at the lights as they 
moved by one by one. 

“She’s heard about that curtain raiser 
in Neville’s dining room, and I know who 
told her about it. Oh, I know, and she 
would n’t listen to a thing I had to say. 
She threw me over — just like that.” 

Then we were in Pinckney’s rooms. 
Pinckney tossed his silk hat toward a 
chair, and we watched it roll off and 
bounce across the floor. Pinckney pressed 
a bell. 

“Bring these gentlemen whisky and 
pack my bags.” 

“Your bags, Pinckney? Where are you 
going?” 

Pinckney picked up his hat. “I’m get- 
ting out of this,” he said. “Don’t you see 
why? This town isn’t big enough — no 
town is big enough to hold Cecelie and 
Brent and me.” 
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Harry’s face was white and mine must 
have been white. 

“I’m going after him,’ Harry whis- 
pered. “If someone does n’t —— ” 

“If someone does n’t —— ” 

“He'll kill him — he'll kill him! 
you see the way he looked?” 

V 

Though Harry is the one who tells the 
rest in his own vague way, frequently 
launching off into side channels until he 
seems like a lecturer delivering a travel- 
ogue, it is possible to catch a hint of his 
anxiety. It is possible, through his talk, 
to catch a glimpse of Harry himself, 
hurrying to banks in Paris, sitting solid 
and disconsolate at places where Ameri- 
cans gather, asking questions, always ask- 
ing questions, though no one could tell 
him what had become of Pinckney Clew. 
You see, he had some intuition denied to 
the rest of us, or he knew more about 
Pinckney Clew than the rest of us, but 
when he tries to explain what he knew he 
only repeats: “I saw his face —I saw his 
face — that’s all.” 

When he tries to explain what led him 
to Italy and finally to Florence, he falls 
into that same slough of vagueness, which 
perhaps is just as well, for nothing hap- 
pened until he got to Florence, and then, 
all of a sudden, everyone was there. To 
judge from Harry’s telling it, all was like 
a miracle perfectly designed in every way 
to make everything unpleasant. 

Harry was sitting in that large hotel, 
perhaps the largest of them all that fronts 
the Arno. It had the architectural charac- 
teristics of all Continental hostelries, a 
rotunda with glass doors, palm trees and 
little tables, a small writing room, and the 
usual desks and chairs. It must have been 
five in the afternoon — Harry said it was 
five, because it was still light; and the 
days were not very long, since it was only 
the middle of March— when Harry be- 
came aware of a bustle by the glass front 
doors, the closed motor drawn up to the 
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curb; and, with that sense of drama and 
volubility which comes only in a southern 
race, the hotel porters were rushing toward 
it, fighting their way through a crowd of 
urchins. First there came a courier with 
well-greased curls, who was met by the 
maitre d’hdtel, still carrying one of his 
endless bills with its addition left unfin- 
ished. Next, three men in aprons staggered 
in under suitcases and hatboxes, and then 
Harry started from his chair. Two Ameri- 
can women in sables, one young and one 
old, walked into the rotunda. They were 
Mrs. Snow and Cecelie Snow. 

Cecelie might have been walking into 
the Plaza instead of wandering in a 
strange and vocal land. There was the 
same vague excitement in her motions, the 
same half-inquisitive, half-anused way of 
turning her head, but it seemed to Harry 
that Cecelie looked paler. It was difficult, 
however, to know what she was thinking, 
for Cecelie was too finished to show her 
feelings. It only seemed to Harry that 
Cecelie looked startled when she saw him 
and wished to conceal from him why she 
was startled. 

“Well, of all things?” she said. “To 
thing of you two being here!” 

“Which two?” asked Harry. 

“You stupid!” said Cecelie. “Why are 
you always stupid? You and the other one! 
Everyone knows you came all the way over 
here to find Pinckney and hold his hand.” 

“Well ” began Harry slowly. 

“Don’t be a dunce,” said Cecelie almost 
angrily. “Isn’t Pinckney here?” 

“Don’t worry,” said Harry, annoyed at 
being called a dunce, “there won’t be any 
painful scene. He isn’t here.” 

“Don’t be so cross,” said Cecelie. “I’m 
so awfully tired. Where is he, if he isn’t 
here?” All at once her lips began to trem- 
ble and Harry became alarmed. “And why 
has n’t he written me?” she asked. “Why 
do you suppose he did n’t?” 

“IT understood you ought to know,” said 
Harry. 
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He wished she would hurry and go up- 
stairs, for he felt most uncomfortable. 

“Please,” said Cecelie, “please don’t be 
so cross. I wrote and I should think he 
might, if he had any sense. Is he all right? 
Where is he?” 

“I don’t know,” said Harry. 

Why was her voice growing higher? 
Why was she nodding her head at him 
and plucking at her gloves? The guests in 
the rotunda were looking at them curi- 
ously. 

“T really don’t know,” said Harry. “I’ve 
been looking for him everywhere and I 
have n’t been able to find him.” 

“You have n’t been able r 

She looked younger than he had ever 
seen her; but suddenly she turned away 
and hurried toward the golden elevator, 
with its boy in gilded buttons, while 
Harry stared after her, his broad face be- 
wildered. But one thing was certain — 
Cecelie had not forgotten Pinckney Clew. 

Though there was no reason to be ex- 
cited, the sight of Cecelie appearing sud- 
denly had made Harry feel very strange. 
There seemed to be shadows behind the 
palm trees. Old ghosts were stirring from 
that Hades where restless ghosts dwell; in 
spite of an ocean separating them, he 
could hear their voices in that garish, 
comic-opera rotunda. 

The voices of St. Joseph’s and the 
sounds of Mr. Neville’s dining room 
mingled with the pattering of porters’ 
footsteps. Another car had drawn up at 
the door, to the chorus of new Italian ex- 
clamations. The maitre d’hétel again ap- 
peared from behind his desk, and for a 
second time Harry started in his chair. 
Two men, two new arrivals, entered the 
rotunda. 

The first he had never seen. He was an 
old man in a fur-lined overcoat leaning on 
a cane. A high silk hat was tilted on his 
heavy head and his face was round and 
very white, a sort of caricature of a face 
that a child might draw. Folds of flesh 
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on his cheeks and chin undulated with his 
short stertorous breathing, and his eyes, 
watery and colorless as his face, stared 
about him vaguely. Once he caught sight 
of him, the maitre d’hétel rushed up, bow- 
ing, almost cringing; but Harry scarcely 
noticed. It was the second visitor Harry 
was watching. He knew the broad shoul- 
ders beneath the leather motor coat before 
he saw the pink, glowing face. It was Bud- 
dington Brent, , 

“See!” gasped the old man in halting 
English. “I spit upon the place! Why do 
you stay here when I offer you my house 
and — what you call it — fun?” 

Buddington shrugged his heavy shoul- 
ders contemptuously. “You know damn 
well why I’m staying here,” he answered. 
The ghosts were back. Their voices were 
in the familiar sound of Buddy’s voice, 
and they must have been in Harry’s too, 
for Buddy exhibited all his ancient trucu- 
lence. “What the devil are you doing 
here?” he cried. 

“Isn't this a 
Harry. 

Buddington made no direct answer ex- 
cept to bite his lip. “Where’s Clew?”’ he 
asked. 

“Dor t worry,” said Harry, “he isn’t 
here.” And still it was the same, a hint 
was still enough. 

“Why the devil should I worry?” de- 
manded Buddington. “It’s only lucky for 
him he isn’t. I’m just asking you a civil 
question. Did n’t you come over here to 
find him?” 

Nevertheless, it seemed to Harry that 
Buddington was relieved, for he added in 
a different tone: “Why are we always 
fighting? I’ve tried to tell him I was sorry. 
Why do you say I ought to know why he 
left New York? It’s all over and done 
with, and I don’t want to keep quarreling. 
Why, I’m the happiest man in the world!”’ 

“The happiest?” Harry faltered and 
grew weak. He had actually felt from 
what Cecelie had said that things might 
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1037 Straighten out, but now he could guess 
1038 the answer. 
“And the 
1040 Cecelie Snow.” 
1041 A dozen things that Harry had to say, 
i042 as a friend of Pinckney Clew’s, were lost 
1043 and useless. He was standing in the lobby 
1044 Shaking hands with Buddy Brent before 
104s he knew what he was doing. While his 
1046 mind still reeled without recovering, he 
1047 heard another voice beside them, wheez- 
1048 ing and panting. 

1049 += Ah! - You have found the friend? What 
ioso the devil! Will you introduce?” 

iost It was the fat old gentleman, who had 
ios2 waddled toward them and was blinking 
1053 his colorless eyes. 

i0s¢ 6 ““ The Duca de Mola,” said Buddington 
ioss and looked somewhat apologetic. ‘““You’ve 
1i0s6 heard of the duca, have n’t you? Most 
i0s7 Americans have.” 

“Please to meet you,” said Harry, again 
ios9 before he could think, because he was not 
1060 pleased. It was difficult to be pleased with 
i061 anything about the duca, though the duca 
1062 Was most cordial. 

“It is a pleasure, always the pleasure,” 
1064 wheezed the duca. “I am old — ah-ha — 
106s near dead —I always like the young men 
1066 — yes? Shall we speak French? Ah, you 
1067 understand? When one is old, one likes 
1068 the young men best — to see them happy, 
1069 to see them drink and game. Ah, it makes 
i070 Me young, and Brent he makes me very 
1071 young. And now you shall be the old 
1072 man’s guest — oh, yes, and we shall dine. 
i073 You will come?” 

1074 Harry searched hastily through his 
io7s French for an adequate refusal. 

1076 “Of course he'll come,’ said Buddy 
1077 hastily; and added in a whisper, “Come, 
i078 for heaven’s sake! I can’t shake the con- 
i079 founded old reprobate and I’ve promised. 
1080 Look at him! You’ve got to come, and 
1081 we'll get away the first chance.” 

1082 += Harry’s mind was still in confusion, and 
1083 What happened next was too mixed for his 
1084 Other thoughts to remember. The duca’s 
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bleary eyes glistened with a somewhat 
pathetic pleasure as they climbed into a 
victoria drawn by a decrepit yellow horse. 

“Ah,” said the duca, “now I’m young 
again when I’m with the young. You call 
the pleasure vicarious — what? Still it is 
the pleasure. Ah, now we can find more 
friends.” 

In spite of uneasiness and dislike, one 
could not help but be diverted at the 
duca’s talk and at certain stories of du- 
bious adventures that flowed easily from 
the duca’s lips, and at the friends the 
duca found. A long time later, it must 
have been quite late at night, Harry was 
actually laughing and pounding on a 
small round table, transported from the 
world he knew, surrounded by men with 
small mustaches and curious clothes and 
by officers in long cloaks of horizon blue. 

His brain was whirling with French, 
Italian, and champagne. They were all in 
a café, with himself and Buddy sitting in 
the center. As the party became noisier, 
Harry noticed that Buddy looked toward 
the door and through the glass windows 
that faced the street. 

“Confound it,” he kept murmuring, 
“we've had enough, have n’t we? We’ve 
got to get out of this before it gets too 
rough.” 

Buddington had started to rise, Harry 
remembered that, because Buddy was 
seated opposite him. Buddy was on his 
feet, when suddenly he stood still and 
made an involuntary motion that made 
the glasses clatter, but only Harry fol- 
lowed Buddy’s glance. Pinckney Clew, as 
though he had come from nowhere as 
people do abroad, was walking across the 
marble floor. 

It was a sight that made the wine which 
Harry had consumed and the vision of 
men around them, in varnished shoes and 
spats, float from him like morning mist at 
sunrise. At least it made him realize that 
he had taken far too much. Evidently 
some similar observations were penetrat- 
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1085 | 1133 ing Buddy’s mind, for he looked, for the 
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1134 first time in the evening, cold sober. 

1135 People at the small tables watched 
1136 Pinckney curiously as he passed, and 
1137 waiters, without knowing him, bowed and 
1138 stood back as waiters always did. Pinck- 
1139 ney was neat as always, perfectly dressed 
1140 in a dark suit with little stripes, and very 


1141 polite. Nevertheless, something made 
1142 Harry’s brain and eyes as clear as a 
1143 brand-new camera plate. 

1144 “I saw his face,’ says Harry. “I saw 
1145 his face — that’s all.” 

1146 The talking had stopped, the duca had 
1147 stopped laughing; but before Buddington 
1148 or Pinckney could speak, Harry lurched 
1149 forward and got Buddington by the arm. 
1150 “Don’t!” he cried hoarsely. “Sit down! 
1151 Don’t be a fool!” 

1152. That indefinable current which is a pre- 


1153 monition of trouble went in little waves 
1154 through the whole café, so that even the 
1155 eves of the duca were less bleary. 

1156 “Sit down!” cried Harry again, tugging 
11s7at Buddy’s arm. Buddington was trying to 
1158 Say something; he coughed and cleared his 
1159 throat, and, leaving Buddy, Harry made 
1160a grab at Pinckney’s sleeve. 

1161 “It’s a friend of mine,” he said loudly. 
1162 “I’m walking back to his hotel with him. 
1163 Good night.” 

1164 “And you go home?” the Duca de Mola 
1165 started up with an indignant bellow, lum- 
1166 bering forward, stumbling over chairs and 
1167 legs. “You go home because he is your 
1168 friend? Not by ten thousand devils! You 
1169 all go home with me.” A fit of coughing 
1170 choked him, making his whole body shake, 
1171 and he seized his stick and hat. “We sit 
1172 up all night at my home. You, signorino, I 
1173 know the sport when I see him. Will you 
1174 not come?” 

1175 Buddington laughed heavily and the 
1176 motion from Pinckney made Harry grasp 
1177 him more firmly. 

“He can’t come,” said Harry hastily. 
1179 But what could Harry do more than 
1180 that? He never realized he had done the 














very thing calculated to start the ball 1181 
rolling. 1182 

“T can still go any place I like,” said 1183 
Pinckney. “Why can’t I come?” 1184 

The party had been gathering around 118s 
them, and Pinckney’s remark was met by 1186 
a shout of approving laughter. The duca 1187 
began slapping Pinckney’s back and 1188 
snatching for Pinckney’s hand; and 1189 
Pinckney, even as he tried to avoid the 1190 
handshake, whispered in Harry’s ear, “Do 1191 
you think I'll let him think I’m afraid? 1192 
I'll be damned if I will — damned!” 1193 

Inevitable — that was the way it al- 1194 
ways seemed, as though the time and 119s 
place and everything had been worked out 1196 
long ago. The duca dwelt where his 1197 
fathers had dwelt, in one of those huge 119s 
stone buildings, old, yet reminiscent of 1199 
Fifth avenue today except for a prisonlike 1200 
solidness and prisonlike gratings on the 1201 
lower windows. A servant opened the front 1202 
door, which he clanged behind them, once 1203 
everyone was in the courtyard and shiver- 1204 
ing slightly. Harry followed the laughing, 120s 
noisy men up a flight of broad stone steps 1206 
into a huge room. The room was so large 1207 
that it was like a dream, and, despite the 1208 
lights upon the walls, it stretched into 1209 
shadowy space. A_ half-dozen servants 1210 
were making things ready, as though they 1211 
had done it often, placing bottles and 1212 
glasses upon a huge table and kindling a 1213 
fire, for the room was very cold. 1214 

In spite of the chilliness, however, the 1215 
duca was warm with wine, so warm that 1216 
his white face was a gray pink; and just 1217 
as Harry espied Pinckney Clew and Bud- 1218 
dington standing with a little group of 1219 
men, the duca waddled toward him, pant- 1220 
ing and chuckling. 1221 

“Your friend he is so nice!” he gasped. 1222 
“T love him. He makes me laugh fit to die! 1223 
Ah, those boys, how they make me 1224 


young!” 1225 


“Let go of me!” cried Harry. “I’ve got 1226 
to be with them. Don’t you see what’s 1227 
happening?” 
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1229 The duca had thrown an arm around 
1230 Harry’s shoulders and held them as 
1231 though he were anchored. “No!” he 
1232 Shouted. “We take the wine. Ah, you do 
1233 not drink like those nice young men!” 
1234 “Let go of me, you old devil!” roared 
123s Harry. “Look at ’em—don’t you see?” 
1236 The duca turned and looked, which was 
1237 not strange, for everyone had begun to 
1238 look. 

i239 +©=C‘Ah,” cried the duca, “so that is it! 
1240 Boys will be boys. Ah, now we have — 
1241 what you call it — fun!” 

1242 Pinckney Clew, with his straight dark 
1243 hair, and Buddington Brent were in the 
1244 center of a little circle. “What is it?” 
1245 Wheezed the duca. “What is it they are 
1246 Saying?” 

i247 “Let me go!” gasped Harry. “Won’t 
124g Someone get between them?” Anyone 
i249 could hear what they were saying. 

i2so0 «= First there was Buddington’s voice: “I 
i251 tell you it won’t do any good to stay 
1252 here!” 

i2s3 “Do you think” — it was Pinckney, as 
i254 polite as ever — “I’m not able to decide 
i2ss what does me good?” 

1286 Buddy picked up a glass of Orvieto. “I 
i2s7 can tell you it won’t, just the same. I 
1258 Said it was too late, because I’m engaged 
1259 to Cecelie Snow.” 

1200 Through the wine fumes and the to- 
1261 bacco their voices were just the same. The 
‘262 temper, that ungodly force inside of 
1263 Pinckney Clew, flashed into his face, but 
1264 he did not move a muscle. 

i265 “Pinckney!” shouted Harry, struggling 
1266 with the duca’s arm, but Pinckney’s voice 
i267 continued evenly: “That’s like you, abso- 
i268 lutely like you, to drag her name in here.”’ 
1269 “Ah-ha!” cried the duca. “Cherchez la 
1270 femme — it is always so when you are 
1271 young.” 

i272 Buddington’s voice was trembling. “I 
i273 can look after that without your help. 
1274 Now take care — I’ve stood enongh. I tell 
1275 you, it’s all over!” 

Pinckney took a cigarette case from his 
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pocket, selected a cigarette and lighted it. 1277 
“Exactly,” he answered. “It’s all over, be- 1278 
cause I’m engaged to Cecelie Snow my- 1279 
self.” 1280 

Buddy tried to laugh, but his laughter 1281 
sounded more like a roar of anger. “Rub- 1282 
bish!” he shouted. “What’s the use in 1283 
bluffing? You’re always bluffing.” 1284 

“You're mistaken,” said Pinckney 1285 
evenly. “I called at her hotel this evening. 1286 
Why should that surprise you? I traveled 1287 
a long way to do it. Did n’t you say once 1288 
it’s a woman’s right to change her mind?” 1289 

“Touche!” roared the duca. “Ah, don’t 1290 
make me laugh so! Ah, but this is capi- 1291 
tal!” 1292 

Everyone, the officers, the dark civilians, 1293 
began to laugh as though it was very capi- 1294 
tal. That was enough to finish it — more 1295 
than enough. All the spleen that lay be- 1296 
tween them came like a wave into Buddy’s 1297 
cheeks and choked his voice. 1298 

“You sneak!” he shouted. “So that’s 1299 
what you’ve been doing — waiting till I 1300 
was out and cutting in behind my back!” 1301 

“What’s that?” demanded Pinckney. 1302 
His voice also had risen. “Do you call me 1303 
a sneak? After I saved you from being 1304 
thrown out of decent society? How dare 130s 
you call me that wher you lied behind my 1306 
back?” 1307 

“What did I do?” Buddy Brent stepped 1308 
backward as though a weight had struck 1309 
his chest. 1310 

“You lied,’ repeated Pinckney. “You 1311 
lied to her, you know it, about knocking me 1312 
flat on my back in Neville’s dining room.” 1313 

And then Buddy was the calmer of the 1314 
two. “I never did,” he answered. “I never 1315 
said a word. You don’t think — of course, 1316 
I never did.” 1317 

Pinckney dropped his cigarette on the 1318 
tile floor. If he had only thought, but he 1319 
could not, for he remembered too much 1320 
else and his blood had run too high. 1321 

“Of course not,” said Pinckney softly. 1322 
“Cowards are always liars — especially 1323 
the Brents of Pittsburgh.” 1324 
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1325 The next instant he was coughing. The 
1326 Orvieto wine was in his face. 

1327. The wine which struck Pinckney’s face 
1328 was the reason for what happened next — 
1329 there was too much wine. Two of the 
1330 duca’s guests laid hold of Pinckney, 
1331 While Buddy stood alone, with trembling 
1332 fingers. The duca had released his hold on 
1333 Harry to waddle forward in a_ horribly 
1334 Sprightly way until he was beside Pinck- 
1335 ney Clew. There was a chattering of Ital- 
1336 lan, with the duca’s voice rising above it. 
1337 “Ah, what boys! It makes me young. 
1338 And now you wish to fight? Of course, 
1339 you wish to fight. Benito — hey, Benito, 
1340 bring the swords!” 

1341 Now who can blame Harry for thinking 
1342 the duca was joking? The duca was pat- 
1343 ting Buddy Brent affectionately. 

1344 “Ah, you have come to the right place. 
1345 Mola can always fix any little unpleasant- 
1346 hess, and we are gentlemen — all gentle- 
1347 men together, who will never tell. Benito, 
1348 the dueling swords. Ah-ha!” 


1349 Then everyone was shouting at once, 
1350 with voices that had the note of voices 
1351 around a prize ring. “Bravo, for the 


1352 duca! Now there’s a jolly fellow!” 

1353 They were pushing back the table, 
1354 Clearing away the chairs. The two men 
135swho held Pinckney were leading him 
1356 aside and helping him off with his coat 
1357 and vest. For a moment Buddy and Pinck- 
1358 ney both had the same incredulous look. 
1359 A servant had come through the door, 
1360 holding two instruments of polished steel 
1361 with bell-shaped guards, not fencing foils 
1362 with buttons, but two rapiers oddly like 
1363 the swords of Dumas’ musketeers. Their 
1364 points glittered in the lights and Buddy 
1365 Called out in a voice that was very 
1366 Strange. “Clew!” he called. “Clew!” 

1367 Then the stupor which had held Harry 
1368 quiet vanished. He hurried to the duca’s 
1369 side. 

1370 “You're joking, are n’t you?” he asked. 
1371. “‘Ah-ha!” the duca nudged him play- 
1372 fully in the ribs, without listening to his 
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question. “Now we see the sport, what? 1373 
Do not be worried. I can arrange.” 1374 
“But see here,” cried Harry, “you don’t 1375 


understand!” 1376 


The duca favored Harry with an owl- 1377 
like stare. “You say they are gentlemen 137s 


— what?” 1379 
“Of course they’re gentlemen.” 138¢ 
“Then they will meet, naturally, after 1381 

wine in the face. Why not now?” 1382 


“But you don’t understand,” repeated 1383 
Harry. “They don’t know how to use 1384 


swords.” 1385 
“You are joking!” The duca chuckled 1386 
“All gentlemen can use the sword.” 1387 


“Well, these can’t.” It seemed to Harry 1388 
that his wits were leaving him. ‘You've 1389 
got to stop it. Do you hear me? Stop it!’’ 1390 

The duca fell into a fit of coughing. His 1391 
voice came pantingly, punctuated by his 1392 
coughing. 1393 

“You say they are gentlemen — what? 1394 
And it is quiet here— yes? Perbacco! 139s 
Give them the dueling swords, the big fool 1396 
and the little fool.” 1397 

The sight of those swords made Harry 1398 
sick, resolving the whole procedure into a 1399 
blur of words and strange formality. 1400 

Pinckney Clew and Buddington Brent 140: 
kept staring at each other, like somnam- 1402 
bulists, and once Buddington shook his 1403 
blond ‘head as he pulled his heavy shoul- 1404 
ders out of his jacket. A gentleman with 140s 
carefully plucked and penciled eyebrows 1406 
offered Buddy a sword, which Buddy 1407 


seized like a man in a trance. 1408 
“Clew!” he called again. “Clew!” 1409 
“The devil!” exclaimed someone. “The 141: 

big one is afraid!” 1411 


If Buddy had hesitated, that was 1412 
enough to send him rushing on. “Afraid? 1413 
Damn it, don’t you see I want to begin?” 1414 

“But it’s murder!” Poor Harry Robbins 1415 
had found his voice again. “Are both of 1416 
you crazy? Stop it—for God’s sake, 1417 
stop!” 1418 


Pinckney Clew walked toward him, his 1419 | 1467 Harry could never explain. Probably the 


arm bared to the elbow and his shoulders 1420 | 1468 duca and the others in that room thought 
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1421 beneath his silk shirt had that familiar 
1422 reedy look. His straight hair was so dis- 
1423 ordered that small moist locks of it 
1424 drooped over his white forehead. 

i428 “Do be quiet,” he said to Harry. “We 
1426 can’t back out now in front of these P 
i427 He shrugged his shoulders. “Of course 
1428 we're both damn fools, the biggest there 
i429 ever were, but we can’t stop.” 

i430 Harry could understand. Naturally, 
i431 they had too much pride to stop — for 
1432 either to show the other or those excited 
1433 strangers that he was afraid, or to give the 
i434 slightest hint. It was a legacy of years 
1435 that was bearing its final fruit. A silence 
i436 had come over everyone except for the 
1437 duca’s wheezing breath. 

i438 “Wh-what’s the matter?” asked the 
i439 duca. “Is not everything quite ready?” 
i440 “Just a minute,” said Buddy hoarsely. 
i441. “I just want to say 
i442 They knew enough to take the position 
i443 of guard, probably because they had both 
i444 watched fencers. The man with the pen- 
i445 ciled eyebrows, who was adjusting their 
i446 swords with mathematical exactness, 
i447 looked up and frowned. 

i448 “I just want to say ” Buddy stam- 
i449 mered, but Pinckney stopped him. 

i4so. «Don’t say it!” he cried. “Aren’t we 
i4si fools enough already? It’s too late for 
i452 either of us to say anything.” 

i453 Too late— Harry knew what Pinckney 
i4s4 meant. It had always been too late. Not 
i4ss the memory of Cecelie Snow was setting 
i456 their faces, nor of Mr. Neville’s dining 
i4s7 room. The expression on their faces, or 
i458 behind them, had been there at St. 
i489 Joseph’s. And now their swords were 
1460 crossed, and they stared at each other un- 
1461 Certainly. 

1462 “The devil!” cried someone. “They do 
1463 not even know the fence! Stop, before one 
1464 is killed!” 

i465 Now why anyone should have thought 
1466 they were familiar with swordsmanship 
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there would be a few passes, a touch on 
the arm, a reconciliation. But everyone 
knew it was no laughing matter, in a law- 
abiding country, when tyros _ handle 
sharpened swords. 

“No, you don’t!” cried Pinckney Clew. 
“It’s too late to stop us now.” 

It was horrible because it was so ludi- 
crous, the grating swords, their clumsy 
motions. Harry saw two officers exchange 
glances, separate and start cautiously 
toward the fencers, but they were not in 
time. Some expression of Buddy Brent’s, 
a flicker of his eye or a twist of his lip, 
made Pinckney spring forward, throwing 
his whole body out of line. 

There was a shout from the duca and a 
sound of sharply indrawn breath. Buddy 
Brent had hardly moved. Probably with- 
out intending, his sword had _ pierced 
Pinckney’s left shoulder. What happened 
was too fast to follow and impossible to 
stop. 

“The devil! He will kill him!” shrieked 
the duca. 

Both Pinckney Clew and Buddington 
Brent were standing motionless. Buddy’s 
rapier still was in Pinckney’s shoulder. 
Pinckney’s weapon had crossed Budding- 
ton’s guard and hovered half an inch from 
Buddington’s throat. No one dared to 
move or speak. Pinckney’s voice was 
alone, rising in curious exultation. 

“T knew,” he said. “I always knew” — 
his shoulder must have hurt him, for he 
gave a gasp — “I’d get you some day.” 

Buddy Brent’s mouth fell open as he 
stared at Pinckney Clew. They both 
seemed to have forgotten where they were 
—the whole present was obliterated by 
an older passion. Clearly through that 
room came Pinckney’s voice. 

“Do you remember school?” 

Without a word from Buddington, his 
startled look made it clear that he remem- 
bered. 

“Say ‘I beg your pardon.’” It was 
Pinckney’s voice again, eager, insistent. 
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Now was there ever a sillier thing than 


1470 | 1s18 that? Was there any wonder that Harry 
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1si9 gasped? Buddington stared at Pinckney 
1s20Clew, but it was clear that he 
1521 bered. 

is22. “Take away that— damn sword!” he 
1523 gasped. “I’m sorry that I stuck you.” 
1524 “Say ‘I beg your pardon,’” Pinckney 
1s28did not appear to have heard him. 

is2%6 “I’m sorry about everything,” said 
1527 Buddy hoarsely. “Clew — won't you stop 
1528 it, Clew? I won’t eat humble pie here. | 
1529 did n’t tell Cecelie anything. If she wants 
1530 you — instead of me —— I don’t know. 
1531 Maybe you’re the better man. Now isn’t 
1532 that enough? Drop that thing!” 

1533 “Say ‘I beg your pardon,” repeated 
1534 Pinckney. “You made me say it once.” 
1535 A spot of blood had appeared on Pinck- 
1536 ney’s shirt, but he was held fast in some 
1537 spell, both he and Buddy Brent. It was 
1538 startling, uncanny, to think that a No- 
1s39 vember day at St. Joseph’s had lingered 
1s40 all that time, that Pinckney Clew had al- 
1541 ways waited and that the memory of it 
1542 should come winging back. 

1543 Buddy cleared his throat. He was not 
1544in a pleasant position. “I beg your par- 
1s45don,” he said. “Now that’s enough —— 
1546 Clew, you’re going to faint. Put down that 
1616 confounded sword.” 

1847. That stubbornness, or something tran- 
1548 scending stubbornness, had not left Pinck- 
1549 ney, but lighted his whole face. “Say ‘I 
isso grant your grace.’ ” 

isst A cry came from Buddy, hoarse, almost 
1ss2 incoherent. “I’m damned if | 
1553 little devil! I——” 

iss4 “Say it!” said Pinckney. 
isss Buddy hesitated and then _ spoke. 
1556 “Grant your grace!” he shouted. Then all 
1557 the defiance, everything that was between 
issg them, flared into sudden flame. “And I 
1ss9 hope the cat will spit in your face!” 
1560 If Pinckney had remembered, Buddy 
1561 had remembered, too; all of it had been 


remem- 


will, you 


1562 always on his mind. Pinckney staggered 


1516 | 1563 slightly, looked incredulous. 
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“The cat?” Pinckney murmured likeis64 
someone in a dream. “I’d forgot about 156s 
the cat.” 1566 

But he must have remembered then, as 1567 
well as Buddy remembered, for the most 1568 
curious thing happened, such as comes of 1569 
tense nerves and weariness. Buddy Brent’s 1570 
voice broke and quavered as though that 1571 
couplet had a merit of its own. 1572 

“T never meant to smash your arm. 1573 
Why didn’t you ever yell?” 1574 

There was a clattering sound. Pinck- 1575 
ney’s sword had fallen on the floor, and 1576 
the next instant— Harry himself could 1577 
never explain the next instant, with its 1578 
infinite complexity. 1579 

“Perbacco!” panted the duca. 
they mad? They —the devil! — they em- iss: 
brace!” 1582 

Yes, Buddy Brent had thrown his arm 1583 
around Pinckney Clew. “Clew,” he cried 1584 
almost with a sob, “were there ever two 1585 
such damn fools?” 

Of course the duca could not under- 1587 


stand. How could anyone, unless he knew iss 
the beginning and the end, realize that a i589 
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issowhole cycle had ended in such a futile 
isoi burst? 

iso2. “No,” said Pinckney Clew chokingly. 
1593 “Brent — Brent —if you’d only said it 
isos any time. I’d have laughed —if you’d 
1s9s said that!” 

1s96 Now how was the duca to know the 
is97 depth of pathos and futility that lurked 
isos within his room, or why anger had flared 
is99 into anticlimax that ended close to tears? 
i600 And even if the duca had known, perhaps 
1601 the irony of pride and will and hate would 
1602 have been lost upon him. 

1603 “Hey!” coughed the duca, his face 
1604 twisted in a curious frown. “A cat you 
isos Say? I do not understand. What is this 
1606 about a cat that spits?” 

1607 Buddy turned toward him — and after 
1608 all, what was it, a pathetic cry of youth, 
1609 or what, that had moved them so? Why 
1610 Should he not have been horribly embar- 
1611 rassed? Why should he not have blushed? 
1612 “It’s a joke, you fat old idiot!” he 
1613 Shouted, though tears stood in his eyes. 
1614 “A joke we had when we were — friends 
1615 — at school!” 
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The Analysis by John Gallishaw 


THE ANGLE OF NARRATION 


An examination of countless good stories 
— good in the sense of being examples of 
first-rate utilization of material —has con- 
vinced me that the more a writer knows 
about the craftsmanship of his profession, 
the more he is able to extract the inherent 
values of those ideas which occur to him as 
possibilities for stories. John P. Marquand’s 
story “The Spitting Cat” is a case in point, 
particularly as it illustrates that special 
phase of craftsmanship which I like to call 
The Angle of Narration. The Angle of Nar- 
ration must not be confused with the Point 
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of View. When I talk of the angle of nar- 
ration, I mean the selection of a method of 
telling the story, a choice of a person who 
shall present the happenings to the reader. 
Although there are infinite ramifications to 
such a choice, the choice itself boils down to 
three possibilities. 


1. The hero-narrator, speaking in the first 
person, of which the finest example is 
probably Sherwood Anderson’s story 
“T’m a Fool.” I know of no other story 
told by the hero-narrator which has the 
quality of convincingness to such an ex- 




















tent as that story. In a story told by the 
hero-narrator, the person who tells about 
the happenings is the person who was the 
centre of those happenings. 

2. The first-person narrator who tells of 
happenings centering in another person. 
This story which I am now examining is 
an example. The person who tells about 
the happenings in the first person is not 
the hero; he was not present at some of 
the happenings; yet he gathers all the 
material and presents it. He is an inter- 
preter, observing events and drawing 
from them certain conclusions. 

3. The third-person narrator who does not 
appear upon the scene, even to interpret. 
This the purely dramatic method in 
which the happenings are presented by 
an author-observer who allows the story 
to tell itself. 


The materials of a story determine to a 
large extent its treatment. This story is a 
story of accomplishment, as opposed to a 
story of decision; the Situation is one call- 
ing upon the main character to accomplish 
something. Briefly it is that the hero or main 
character, Pinckney Clew, has had his arm 
broken by Buddington Brent, who has been 
dismissed from school for so doing. He de- 
termines to avenge himself. The Beginning, 
setting forth this Situation and its Explana- 
tory Matter occupies lines 1 to 419. The 
reader knows what has happened, what is in- 
volved, and what is to be accomplished. 
This was the first series of happenings which 
Mr. Marquand had to present to his readers 
in order to give them the information which 
would illuminate the encounters which, be- 
ginning on line 420 and ending on line 1559 
make up the Body of the story. The Ending 
of this story is a Contained Ending, as op- 
posed to an Episodic Ending, that is to say, 
the conclusive Act by which the Minor Nar- 
rative-Question raised in the Beginning of 
the Final Scene is answered also answers the 
Main Narrative Question of the Complete 
Story. The Main Narrative Question of the 
story is “Can Pinckney Clew succeed in 
turning the tables on Buddington Brent?” 
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The Answer is “Yes.” The minor narrative 
question of the scene is “Can Pinckney suc- 
ceed in defeating Buddington in a duel?” 
The answer is “Yes.” The ironic significance 
of the whole affair is extracted by the author 
and presented to the reader in the lines that 
follow (lines 1560 to 1615). 

This situation, the succeeding series of 
meetings and the final conclusive act with 
its significance form the irreducible minimum 
of material no matter how presented nor from 
what angle. The arrangement of these mate- 
rials is a part of plotting, the artistic con- 
siderations do not enter ordinarily until after 
the plot is determined upon. By the plot, I 
mean the arrangement and order of the hap- 
penings which itself succeeds their selection. 
The artistic considerations are the angle of 
narration, the point of view, and the method 
of presentation. The method of presentation 
may be either pictorial or narrative, the re- 
quirements of interest demanding that in 
either case it be dramatic; that is to say, 
that they contain either the promise of con- 
flict, or the conflict itself. That there is 
present either a conflict of forces or the 
promise of difficulties, conflict, or disaster. 
Competent craftsmen in the short-story form 
are like competent craftsmen everywhere else. 
Experience has taught them that for different 
purposes there are different methods. The 
narrative method is usually employed when 
the author is interested in showing a single 
person facing certain conditions, the writer’s 
intent being to illustrate by the character’s 
reactions that character’s personality. When, 
on the other hand, the writer is interested al- 
most equally in two persons, and those two 
persons appear throughout the story the pic- 
torial method is ordinarily more desirable. 
Throughout this story, except for lines 1 to 
103 the presentation is pictorial. In lines 1 
to 103 the presentation is narrative because 
two people are not brought together. Begin- 
ning at line 104 through to the end of the 
story the presence of two forces demands, al- 
most automatically, in the consciousness of 
the trained writer, pictorial treatment. 





















































In a story told objectively, the point of 
view is always that of the main character. 
The point of view, in the case of any story 
told in the first person is necessarily the point 
of view of the teller of the story. When, as 
in this case, the teller of the tale did not ob- 
serve all the happenings the problem of the 
writer is made very difficult. To preserve the 
point of view unchanged throughout a series 
of meetings is an objective not easily at- 
tained. Mr. Marquand succeeds by identify- 
ing the author with the narrator. He does not 
say in so many words that he is capable of 
telling this story professionally, but he im- 
plies it very adroitly by showing the unfit- 
ness, as a skilled narrator, of Harry Robbins. 
One of the pitfalls into which the amateur 
falls in a case of this kind is an instinctive 
desire to analyze the thoughts of the char- 
acters during the encounters. This preserva- 
tion of plausibility is a grave problem. Its 
disregard frequently ruins an otherwise ac- 
ceptable story. The amateur does one of two 
things. Either he tries a new angle of narra- 
tion, or he swings into analysis of emotions 
and thoughts of which he could not possibly 
have been aware when he was not present. 
For example, Mr. Marquand might have 
said that Buddy was perturbed and have ana- 
lyzed his thoughts and feelings. But he re- 
frains from doing so. He says on line 1108 
“Harry noticed that Buddy looked toward 
the door and through the glass windows that 
faced the street.” Again on line 1131 where 
the amateur would have said, “Some similar 
observations were penetrating Buddy’s mind,” 
Mr. Marquand is careful to preface this state- 
ment with the word “evidently” and to fol- 
low it with the words “for he looked, for the 
first time in the evening, cold sober.” The 
teller of the story could have learned of this 
reaction of Buddy’s from Harry Robbins. 
And so it goes throughout the story. Nothing 
is included in the way of a character’s re- 
action which could not have been obvious to 
the teller of the tale after talking with Harry 
Robbins. 
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Yet all these problems — apart from that 
of the point of view—are problems which 
are not dependent upon the angle of narra- 
tion. The choice of an angle of narration is 
determined for the author by two considera- 
tions; Interest, and Plausibility, but chiefly 
by plausibility. The story might have started 
on line 89, but it would then have been 
only the ordinary quarrel of two boys at 
prep school, instead of being part of an epic 
as it becomes from the statements of the 
author narrator in the preceding lines. These 
statements might have been presented ob- 
jectively by an author who had no part what- 
ever in the story, but they would have lacked 
the interest they now have because in the 
first place they would be a clearly artificial 
introduction and in the second place, the 
story would have lost greatly in authenticity. 

The great gain of the author who tells his 
story in the first person, whether that person 
be the hero-narrator, or, as in this case, 
the narrator who is not the hero, is in Plausi- 
bility or Authenticity. If you once establish 
the fact that the teller of the story is a man 
of parts, with literary ability, all is well. It 
is the desirable angle of narration for the 
story which depends largely for the interest 
of the scenes upon the happenings. Wherever 
there are subtleties of character to be brought 
out, it is undesirable; because subtleties of 
character demand for their interpreter a keen 
observer who has been able to view all the 
happenings. But in a story such as “The 
Spitting Cat,” the unimportant narrator is 
the choice of a competent craftsman, because 
there was a gain from such a choice, in both 
Interest and Plausibility. 

The aspiring writer will find exemplified in 
“The Spitting Cat” every step in the writing 
of a good story. It meets all the requirements. 
First: it has incidents which are well-selected 
and well-arranged. It has clearly defined 
characters. Its Settings are sufficient to give 
the necessary background and atmosphere. 
Its style is pleasant, distinctive, and readable. 
It is, in other words, well plotted. Besides 
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being entertaining, it is significant; the 
reader being brought to the realization that 
from misunderstanding much enmity arises, 
and that once that misunderstanding is 
cleared up, the enmity disappears. In regard 
to Style, Structure, and Significance, the 
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If one desires to become a successful novel- 
ist, even though he may not have been born 
in Indiana, let him observe a few tricks of 
the trade. One from Boston might have put 
this a little more correctly by saying that he 
must employ the modus operandi (Latin) of 
his art; or, if you don’t get what we mean, 
let us say the raison d’étre of the conscious 
artist. If one is to be successful @ outrance 
(Fr.), he must never say simple things in a 
simple way. Let him always use a Latin, 
French or Italian phrase to bring out the 
exact and delicate shade, or muance (Fr.) of 
his meaning. It will not matter, of course, 
whether his English reader gathers his mean- 
ing or not. Every word and expression must 
be ben trovato (It.) or, if the novelist would 
be humorous, a bon mot (Fr.). 

In a society novel treating of the beau 
monde (Fr.) let the heroine always be a 
belesprit (Fr.) without the least trace of 
arriére-pensée (Fr.). Let the heroine always 
have beaux yeux (Fr.) —you get this, of 
course, even though she may have on smoked 


story is worth studying. But in addition to 
being Interesting and Plausible to readers, 
the story is interesting to readers as illustrat- 
ing a sureness of choice on the part of a com- 
petent craftsman in regard to the most ef- 
fective Angle of Narration. 
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glasses at the time. Let her kisses always be 
given either bon gré (Fr.) or mal gré (Fr.). 
Remember there must be no half-way busi- 
ness about your heroine, either she will or 
she won’t. In every affaire du coeur (Fr.) let 
your hero address his chére amie (Fr.) con 
amore (It.) and then all will be strictly 
comme u faut (Fr.). 

And, as a last suggestion, although it is 
il n’y a pas de quoi (Fr.) never have your 
high-class heroine don an ordinary nightgown 
when there is a robe de nuit (Fr.) at hand. 
(I had this suggestion from one of America’s 
best known novelists, a woman who certainly 
ought to know.) 

I might have continued this advice indefi- 
nitely but my wife came into the room just 
now and saw me taking all this (Fr.), 
(Latin) and (It.) from the back of the dic- 
tionary (you can do the same, gentle reader), 
and now, Horrible dictu, (Latin) I am hors 
de combat (Fr.) Au revoir! 

George W. Lyon. 
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SAUNTERER ” 


BURGES JOHNSON 


ESSAYS ET CETERA 


Any writing down of words implies a read- 
er; and a reader implies some sort of test. 
For you must write skillfully enough to suc- 
ceed in having your way with that reader. 
You may wish to interest him, or at least 
inform him; to arouse him, amuse him or 
convince him; to stir his anger or his sym- 
pathy. Even your diary, if you keep such a 
dangerous thing, though it be locked up in 
the top-bureau-drawer is intended for you 
yourself to read at some later time. And You 
Yourself may be a most exacting reader, de- 
manding that those old diary pages shall 
thrill you with the reality of the pictures or 
the emotions that they recall. 

Yes, we write words down on paper always 
with the idea that they are going to be read 
by somebody else, even though that somebody 
may be our own later self. The pleasure that 
comes from self-expression does not wholly 
account for the poet. He does not try merely 
to express a vision or an emotion; he tries 
to interpret it in terms that readers other 
than himself will understand. 

So I think we can say of writers of every 
sort that they have this one motive in com- 
mon; a desire to have their way with some 
other human being. The reporter wishes to 
tell the readers of a certain paper about things 
that have just occurred; to win and to hold 
attention, and to recount the facts accurately 
and convincingly. The story-teller would en- 
tertain his readers with a fable that he has 
made to resemble life; and he too seeks to 
win and to hold attention, and recount his 
fable convincingly. The editorial writer forms 
certain opinions about the news events of the 
day and then attempts to persuade his read- 
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ers to accept those opinions. The essayist, like 
the editorial writer, philosophises about this 
and that, and then seeks to interest or enter- 
tain by presenting his philosophies, but with- 
out striving to prove, or to convert. The ad- 
vertiser, finally, either announces to others 
or pleads with others, according to his lights. 

When I say that all writing is intended for 
a human reader, I am of course thinking in 
terms of normal people. I do not allow for 
those who write bits of poetry on scraps of 
paper and then immediately destroy them. I 
have heard that there are such folk, although 
personally I do not know any. Nor do I al- 
low for the sort of writing that is so often 
done in schoolrooms. There the writer may be 
normal enough, but he is not writing to in- 
fluence another human being; he is writing 
for his teacher. Here is the very meat of the 
trouble with teaching of writing in the 
schools. The teacher may be earnest enough, 
even able enough, but many pupils will not 
think of him in the classroom as a human be- 
ing, but rather as a sort of cash register that 
rings once every time a required piece of 
writing is handed in. Consequently such pu- 
pils are addressing nothing at all when they 
write except a sort of mechanical device and 
a blank sheet of paper. 

If I am to pretend to “teach” writing I 
must first of all insist upon the right to be 
my natural self in the classroom, even if I 
have to strive unnaturally to do so! Perhaps 
the easiest way is to get rid of the classroom. 
Second, I must insist that my students be 
their natural selves, even if that means at first 
a good deal of slang or a lot of foolishness. 
It is possible that some are at an age when 
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they are naturally slangy, even foolish! For 
I find it a common phenomenon that a stu- 
dent may meet me outside class, as man to 
man, and tell me an experience or an opinion 
with vividness and skill and with a liveliness 
of style all his own; and then when he at- 
tempts to set the same thing down in writing 
as a task, the result is a stilted, unlovely thing 
deserving no better name than “theme.” Any 
photographer has a similar experience. He is 
well acquainted with the sort of persons, men 
as often as women, who, when the eye of the 
camera is upon them; assume a facial expres- 
sion they never wear at any other time, a look 
unknown to god or man, that might be termed 
their “photograph face.” It is the way they 
think they should look in a picture. Just so, 
“classroom style” is not a natural expression 
but a way that students think they should 
write when addressing an Educational System. 

Anyone who can think clearly can write 
clearly; anyone who can think entertainingly 
can write entertainingly. He may not want 
to, it is true. It is that wanting to which is so 
important an element in the make-up of a 
writer. And the converse is true; one cannot 
write clearly unless one thinks clearly. Mud- 
dy thinking makes muddy writing. 

If the whole training of a young writer 
were under my direction I think that first of 
all I should drill him in the reporting of news; 
simply and clearly and accurately at first, 
without consideration for any other qualities, 
and then with every effort to win and hold 
the interest of certain audiences. Then I 
should train him to interview, with all that it 
involves. Next should come, for the first time, 
some expression of his own opinion, in the 
form of an editorial based upon the news; 
and then his opinion of a book or a play, in 
the form of a review. After all that, he should 
play for a time with the familiar essay. 

Essays are kittle cattle. They should con- 
tain the ripened meditations of a writer. But 
if the writer be himself immature, his medi- 
tations on most subjects will not be ripe 
enough to pluck. Then, too, the essay in the 
hands of the young has a way of back-firing. 
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An essayist assumes that readers will be inter- 
ested to know what he thinks about life; that 
they will enjoy watching the wheels of his 
mind go ’round. He must, in a word, assume 
a certain egotism. But Youth sometimes does 
not need to assume it; Youth too often sup- 
poses that the world will listen breathlessly 
while he describes all of his mental reactions 
to a newly discovered universe. So, then, if 
you set him to writing essays he will revel in 
it; the real task will be to turn him off. 

Essays, I believe, should be the by- 
products of an author’s pen. It is only with a 
rare genius like Lamb, living in an age blessed 
with fewer authors, that they may be the 
whole business. In an essay one may write 
more nearly to please himself alone than in 
any other form. He may play tricks with his 
words, and with his reader, as Hilaire Belloc 
does in his essay on “And.” He may be a 
preacher or a scientist, or he may pretend to 
be either, but if he really preaches, or if he 
writes a truly scientific treatise, he is no 
essayist. 

Certain things we may demand of an es- 
sayist, and they are that he shall follow a 
train of thought to its conclusion, by how- 
soever winding a road; and that he shall 
point out to our minds several new ideas 
along the way. There is no deadlier writing 
put upon paper than an essay made up of 
trite thoughts. Then, whether his writing be 
erave or gay, thoughtful or foolish, I would 
have him reach a constructive conclusion, and 
stop. And if he can invent no constructive 
conclusion, he should stop all the sooner, as 
I am now doing. 





Despite the wailing of pessimists, who are 
depressed by news-stand displays of machine- 
made, quantity-produced fiction, there is a 
growing market for essays. This is because an 
increasing number of readers enjoy writing as 
an Art. They can gain pleasure from a dis- 
play of technique. An increasing number, too, 
are as interested in the processes of a writer’s 
mind as they are in following intricacies of 
plot; or they turn with relief from the enjoy- 
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ment of the one to the enjoyment of the other. 
Yet the essay-reading public is necessarily a 
minority— I am trying to avoid that snobbish 
word “intelligencia” — and the essay-buying 
magazines are not those edited to please a 
million readers. 


Sauntering gives one a chance to exchange 
ideas with folk along the road; and even to 
answer questions. So send them along; it is a 
teacher’s business to answer questions, no 
matter how little he knows. A good teach- 
er is one who can out-bluff his own students. 
A reader of this column questions my defini- 
tion of a saunterer, so I am calling in Thoreau 
as expert witness. 

“T have met with but one or two persons 
in the course of my life [he writes] who un- 
derstood the art of Walking, that is of taking 
walks, — who had a genius, so to speak, for 
sauntering, which word is beautifully derived 
from idle people who roved about the coun- 
try, in the Middle Ages, and asked charity, 
under pretense of going “a la Sainte Terre,” 
to the Holy Land, till the children exclaimed, 
“There goes a Sainte-Terrer,”’ a Saunterer, — 
a Holy-Lander. 

So you will observe that the original saun- 
terers did a bit of bluffing on their own ac- 
counts; also they asked charity, even as I do! 


Mr. James Barrett, city editor of the N. Y. 
World, is kind enough to endorse the advice 
recently given in this column on writing for 
the newspapers. He welcomes any influences 
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which might tend to reduce the number of un- 
solicited letters and manuscripts received by 
the news department of a paper. He does, 
however, call attention to the fact that “tips” 
on actual news stories are welcome, and well 
paid for. 


“What are the opportunities for employ- 
ment in a book-publishing house?” asks a 
young woman enquirer interested in a “liter- 
ary career.” I should say that the chances 
are good, despite the fact that there are not 
very many book-publishing houses, relatively 
speaking. Young people vaguely seeking lit- 
erary careers are forever assuming that em- 
ployment in such a house must be a step 
along the road; they win a position, stay a 
short time, and then discover that there is less 
opportunity for the practice of writing there 
than there would be in a shoe factory, so they 
resign. This leaves an opening for the next 
young aspirant who imagines that the books 
which a publisher manufactures are written 
in his own shop. There is of course this much 
to be said for employment in a book-publish- 
ing house, that it is a nice, clean business, the 
hours are usually good, and there are pleas- 
ant contacts with interesting people. On the 
other hand the salaries are generally low, and 
there is little opportunity for advancement. 

Several years ago the president of one of 
the large publishing houses remarked, “I am 
sick of having young people come to me look- 
ing for jobs because they think that publish- 
ing is a nice clean literary business. It is n’t 
always nice and it isn’t always clean, and 
it’s never literary; it’s just a business.” 
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Everybody’s writing now, competition’s keen; 

Grandma does her knitting in front of her machine; 

Jen the cook is full of Plots; Bill, the Hired Man, 

Thinks of plot-construction while he fills the wat’rin can. 


Diction’s in the discard now; let Distinction hang! 
You need not be a traveller to write of Palembang, — 
All you need’s the Plot-Idea,—— and The Old Machine, 
With a Cyclopedia to Register the Scene! 


Forty days on rat-meat, livin’ on a raft, 

Som’ers down by Barbados, — Piruts took our Craft; 

Seen a Bottle Floatin’, same contained a Map, 

Landed, dug, an’ Heeled Ourselves, — Home without a Scrap! 


Pretty Nona Valdemar, Russian Refugee, 

Vamped Bill Dugan in her Flat, — let him kiss her knee! ! ! ! 
Took him from his Home-Brew wife, rolled him for his kale, — 
Threw him down for Pete the Yegg,— Snappy little tale. 


All The Boys at Bar-L ranch, Latigoes and Chaps, 

Gathered ’round the Ranch-House door, scrapin’ of their Maps, 
Owner’s Neice a-comin’,— Buckboard, — Prairie-Ride, — 
Big, Bad, Pete lassoes a snake, — has that gal Hogtied! ! 


Me and Mike in Labrador, looking for a Strike 

Struck Pay-Dirt on Nasquapee, — Hit It, — Me and Mike! 
Mike goes bughouse in The Snow, Eyes don’t work exact, — 
Shoot the Huskies, save me Pard,— lug him out intact. 


Rolling Combers, mountain-high, hurl them on the coast, — 
Atoll, Palm Trees, Barrier-Reef,— live on Turtle-Roast. 


Shoot ’em ALL, —a grateful lass, — Warship, — Clinch on Sand. 


Lissen, Bo, now get this Right, — Editors won’t kick, 

If you can the Highbrow-Stuff, lay The Plot on, thick. 
You can sell your Stuff all right, — get yourself a Name, — 
Take it from me, Kid, there’s DOUGH in this-here Writin’ Game. 


Henry S. Whitehead. 
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N June Mr. Perriton Maxwell, present 
and erstwhile editor of many well-known 

magazines, protested vigorously in these pages 
against the republication by Street & Smith in 
their Sea Stories magazine of one of his sto- 
ries, which had been published years before 
in another magazine controlled by this cor- 
poration. He resented, and rightly, the fact 
that no explanation was made that this story 
was one of his early literary endeavors and 
far below his present standard of accomplish- 
ment. But since they owned the copyright, 
which he had innocently surrendered, they 
were within their legal rights in republishing, 
and he had no redress against what he con- 
sidered an affront to his present-day reputa- 
tion as a writer. 

Comes a letter from Captain Dingle, writer 
to the millions of fascinating stories of the 
sea. He says in part: 

“A friend showed me a copy of THE 
Writer containing the series of letters on 
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Author’s Doubles, because my own was there. 
In reading through the magazine —a good 
one —I saw Perriton Maxwell’s case against 
Sea Stories presented: or his grievance, since 
he of course has no case. 

“The only surprising thing about that is 
that it seems worthy of comment. Has not 
that method been Street & Smith’s ever since 
they started Sea Stories? I know they have 
reprinted some two dozen old stories of mine 
from their other magazines, without credit or 
a word to say they were old reprints, and 
these old yarns appeared as new stuff while 
my real new stuff was running in the Post, 
Collier’s, and other publications. 

“They also reprinted the work of dead 
men... . Morgan Robertson, Clarence L. Cul- 
len, and I believe John Fleming Wilson and 
T. Jenkins Haines all were dug up to stand 
watch. Mr. Maxwell is lucky to have had only 
one poor old story misrepresent him. I had 
over two dozen. And I never sold Sea Stories 
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a story in my life. I sold them one bit of 
verse, but that’s all. Every story of mine 
they printed in Sea Stories was previously 
printed in People’s, Top-Notch, or All- 
Around in my first years of fiction writing. 
“They are old and shameless offenders 
against the decencies of the profession, yet 
keep within the strict bounds of sheer LAW.” 
There is little to be added to this letter ex- 
cept that a protest has been received and 
filed with public opinion against a practice 
which is not to be admired, even though sanc- 
tioned by law. Street & Smith should have 
known better than to try that on so doughty 
a crew as the seamen. 
“Admirals of old days 
Bring us back the bold ways; 
Sons of all the sea dogs 
Lead the line today...” 





The editors of Harper’s make some inter- 
esting remarks about their recent contest for 
college undergraduates. 

“The overwhelming majority of the con- 
tributions were stories. This may have been 
due to the fact that immaturity perhaps is 
less of a handicap to the fiction-writer than 
to the essayist, and that consequently the best 
work being done in the colleges is largely fic- 
tion, or else to the fact that there is so much 
study of fiction-writing in college composition 
courses that undergraduates tend to prefer 
fiction as a vehicle. There were a few descrip- 
tive sketches, half a dozen one-act plays, and 
thirty or forty essays and articles. 

“One conspicuous fact was that only a 
handful of the essays and articles showed 
original thought upon the problems of col- 
lege life or any other problems which the 
authors personally face. This was a distinct 
disappointment to the Editors. There were 
more literary appraisals, more essays on the 
art of the Bronté sisters or the pantheism of 
Shelley than comments on the life being lived 
to-day under the very eyes of the competitors. 
As one of the Judges put it, “I’d rather read 





what one of these young men thinks of his 
father than what he thinks of Byron.” Mak- 
ing every allowance for the fact that many of 
the manuscripts in the Contest were prepared 
for classroom purposes, that professors re- 
quire papers on academic subjects, and that 
possibly the taste of some of the professors 
who selected the manuscripts for entry in the 
Contest leaned toward exhibitions of scholar- 
ship, the fact remains that there was aston- 
ishingly little evidence that the undergradu- 
ates of to-day are looking at the world about 
them with that observant, critical, and under- 
standing eye which college training is sup- 
posed to develop, and using their powers of 
literary expression to speak their own minds 
on facts and conditions which they know at 
first-hand... .. 

“It is a truism that to write effectively one 
must have something to say. Many of the 
contestants apparently had not grasped the 
fact that writing is a form of self-expression; 
that the promising writer is not he who merely 
avoids errors of grammar, punctuation, and 
arrangement, nor even he who is able to 
produce a respectable imitation of a master- 
piece, but ke who adapts his gift of language 
and of form to the presentation of something 
drawn from his own observation and experi- 
ence. Acquaintance with masterpieces of fic- 
tion is valuable, but the first requirement is to 
have a story of one’s own worth telling and 
to know one’s characters and their surround- 
ings. It would be a pity if the study of mas- 
terpieces in college composition courses ob- 
scured this obvious fact.” (Italics ours.) 

The editors of Harper’s probably would, if 
they dared, say much the same thing of the 
unsolicited manuscripts which they receive 
from their contributors. In fact, almost any 
editor will tell his contributors in strict confi- 
dence that all suffer chiefly from this same 
strange fault: the writers simply won’t write 
about what comes within their own personal 
experience. 
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Tus month an accumulation of interesting contributions 
in verse tempts us to turn over this department to the 
versifiers. It may happen again! The prize of ten dollars 
for the best letter in July was awarded to Mr. Harold 
Hersey, and in August to Mr. Walt House. 


SONNET IN SORE DISAPPOINTMENT 


Alas for promises of June — Bedam! 

Their prospects bright for Hillyer’s charming space — 
For fair Petrarchan forms, Miltonic grace, 

Instead of dull Rappanic unrhymed jam, 

Such structure fitting more the festive clam 

Than “echoing bowl,” the critic’s scan to face — 
His substitute in genial July space; 

Thus I bewail, in sorrow that I am. 


O hang the manuscripts and writer’s clubs 
Suspended for a season’s lazy rest! 

Or worthy Shakspere, Shelley, Keats: forgive, — 
Forget that some were formal rhyming dubbs 

Who sometimes sought to make their forms the best, 
Remembered, and their labored gleanings live. 


Justin Henry Shaw. 


AB INITIO 


Within the first ripe acorn 
On the primal great Oak Tree 
Lay hid the germs of all the oaks 
To far eternity. 


And in old Adam’s cranium 
(By Jove, it makes us wince! ) 
Lurked all the plots of all the tales 
That have been written since! 


Beulah Rose Stevens. 
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WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 


Bill Sims, he says he wouldn’t have 
A Maw or no relation, 

That sets around as our maw does, 
And writes for publication. 


Bill says that wimmin ought to cook, 
Darn socks for recreation, 

And do a lot of fancy work — 
Not write for publication. 


Now Bill’s Maw makes fine pies and things, 
And cooks to beat the nation, 

While we eat baker’s bread — but then 
Ma writes for publication. 


And even when the beans are burnt, 
Pa says with admiration, 

“A Chick can cook but it takes brains 
To write for publication.” 


And sometimes people sniff and say, 
“However in creation, 

Can she set down with all them kids, 
And write for publication?” 


“Their food and morals, clothes and health, 
And then their education, 

How can she shirk them things,” they say, 
“And write for publication?” 


But Ma she writes serenely on, 
And Pa says with elation, 

“Just keep right on, you’ve got them beat, 
YOU write for publication.” 


And as for us there’s just one Ma 
In us kids’ estimation, 

We don’t care what Bill says, we’re glad 
She writes for publication. 


Anna Brownell Dunaway. 




























The Manuscript Market 





Tuis information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to condition of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GORDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co. — 55 Fifth avenue, 
New York, are gradually extending their 
American publication of non-educational 
books, and are especially interested just now 
in new fiction, new history, and biography. 
Fiction must have substance, although the 
Company welcomes light as well as serious 
work. 


Top-NotcH MaGAzIneE — 79 Seventh avenue, 
New York, needs right now some short stories 
of winter sports. 


ScRIBNER’s MaGazINE — 597 Fifth avenue, 
New York, wants some good short stories, and 
some good short essays, of from 2,500 to 
5,000 words, about various phases of Ameri- 
can life, written from intimate knowledge. 


Zest, A MAGAZINE OF DIveRTING FICTION — 
47 West Forty-seventh street, New York, the 
first issue of which will probably be that for 
September, will be published by Robert 
Thomas Hardy. The magazine will be cheer- 
ful in tone, printing humorous stories, rang- 
ing from the broadly farcical to the good- 
natured love story, save for one story in each 
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issue which may be tragic, pathetic, or an ex- 
citing tale of adventure and which will be 
published under the title “By Way of Con- 
trast.” One-act farces or comedies, brief hu- 
morous essays or articles, epigrams, and verse 
that is humorous, whimsical, or otherwise 
light in tone, are also needed. 


Far West ILLUSTRATED MAGAzINE—/79 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York, is the new name of 
True Western Stories. The magazine wants 
articles about the West, the people who have 
lived there, and the people who live there 
now, and fiction treating of outdoor life in 
the West, the western part of Canada, Alas- 
ka, and Mexico. 


Att Boys— 116 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, the first number of which will be 
that for September, has absorbed the Boys’ 
Own Magazine, which was discontinued with 
the May issue. All Boys wants thrilling or 
humorous adventure stories, the shorter the 
better. 


Tue Epwortu Era — 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., would like a serial of twelve chap- 
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ters of a vital religious character, adapted to 
the needs and conditions of members of the 
Epworth League, for publication next year. 


THE Woman’s Home Companion — 250 
Park avenue, New York, needs good short 
stories of high literary merit — stories which 
make the reader experience some genuine 
emotional reaction. The magazine would like 
more love stories, but Mr. Aley, the fiction 
editor, says that few that are even moderately 
good can be found. 


WEIRD TALEes — 3810 Broadway, Chicago, Il- 
linois, which is the magazine’s new address, 
wants some very short stories, not exceeding 
5,000 words — weird stories, either of the 
Jules Verne type or of the Edgar Allen Poe 
type. 

Wuat To Do— Elgin, Illinois, wants some 
short stories for boys and girls of from nine 
to twelve. 


THE SoutHwest Review — Dallas, Texas, 
especially needs short articles, of from 2,000 
to 3,000 words, on the history, literature, folk- 
lore, and present-day life of the South and 
Southwest. It does not print newspaper fea- 
ture articles; being a quarterly, it requires 
more condensed and more thoughtful work. 


THE Keystone View Company — 91 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York, is a press illustrating 
service, supplying photographs for illustra- 
tion to book publishers, magazines, newspa- 
pers, and authors. The Company does not 
purchase stories or articles, but does buy pho- 
tographs. It also has an office at 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


Joun Martin’s Book — 33 West Fortieth 
street, New York, wants some wholesome sto- 
ries of ordinary life, serious or humorous, 
suitable for children under eleven. 


BrEEzY Stories — 709 Sixth avenue, New 
York, which is now a monthly, especially 
needs novelettes and short stories — terse, 
close-knit, dramatic “sex” stories, told in the 
third person, preferably with an American 
setting. 


THe New YorKer—25 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, wants timely fillers, and 
satirical prose, of from 300 to 1,500 words. 


I Conress — 461 Eighth avenue, New York, 
especially needs some tensely emotional short 
stories that set forth the problems of the 
young and that have, preferably, a reasonable 
solution and a happy ending. 


Boys’ Lire — 200 Fifth avenue, New York, 
especially needs some short stories dealing 
with the out-of-doors, adventure, animals, or 
boy achievement. 


THe GotpEN Book MacazinE—55 Fifth 
avenue, New York, wants translations of Ger- 
man short stories. 


GrrLHoop Days — Eighth & Cutter streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, would like to secure photo- 
graphs of girls who are working their way 
through college, with articles telling how they 
are doing it. 


ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS — 1411 Wyandotte 
street, Kansas City, Missouri, is in the market 
for some interesting illustrated feature arti- 
cles. 


Fiction House, Inc. — 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, wants short stories, not exceeding 
6,000 words, for Action Stories and the Lariat 
Story Magazine, and stories with drama and 
human interest for Love Romances. 


McNaucut’s Montuty — Times Building 
New York, is in the market for short stories 
and articles in a humorous vein. 


Amazinc Storres—53 Park place, New 
York, wants fiction in the form of romances 
of the future, based on exact scientific knowl- 
edge of the day and giving full rein to the 
author’s imagination. 


Cupriw’s Diary —461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, especially needs short stories and novel- 
ettes — clean, romantic, glamorous love sto- 
ries, with heart throbs and thrills predomi- 
nating, and with plots hinging on a love situ- 
ation. 
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SAFETY ENGINEERING — 119 Nassau Street, 
New York, is in the market for engineering 
articles, and articles on fire prevention and 
accident prevention. 


SHORT Stor1ES — Garden City, N. Y., needs 
fiction of all lengths, especially complete nov- 
els, containing from 45,000 to 60,000 words. 
Stories must have a masculine appeal, with 
plenty of action and strong plot, and a minor 
love interest, if any, and may treat of ad- 
venture, mystery, the out-of-doors, or humor. 


Tue Reta, Lepcer — 1346 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, wants articles about any kind of 
retail business that are interesting and well 
written. The name of the store referred to 
must be mentioned in the article. 


Town Topics—2 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York, wants short stories and skits con- 
cerning society and its customs and history. 


THe Musicat Courter — 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York, wants articles of general musical 
interest, not too technical for the ordinary 
reader. 


THe Motion Picture Macazine — 175 
Duffield street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is in the 
market for some general articles about motion 
pictures or motion-picture people which in- 
clude a number of pictures or a number of 
stars. 


THe GoLpEN GALLEON Press —P. O. Box 
1069, Colorado Springs, Colorado, publishes 
two magazines, the Christian Life, devoted to 
religion and strictly orthodox, and the Colo- 
rado Monthly Review, a non-partisan maga- 
zine, publishing only the best in articles, 
poems, and short stories. The Company is in 
the market for articles or short stories, con- 
taining from 1,000 to 2,500 words. 


Rospert THomAs Harpy —47 West Forty- 
second street, New York, writes to THE 
Writer: “A certain publisher has asked me 
to get him a number of mystery or detective 
serials suitable for publication in book form, 
containing 60,000 words, or more. He will 
pay $100, net, for them. This is a low rate, 
but he will also furnish half a dozen bound 
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copies so that the story may be offered to 
the motion picture producers. The stories 
should have appeared in magazines as serials.” 


WILLIAM STANLEY BrRAITHWAITE—243 Park 
avenue, Arlington Heights, Mass., will be 
glad to receive from poets clippings of poems 
published in magazines, with date of publi- 
cation, for consideration as selections for the 
“Anthology of Magazine Verse” and listing 
in the “Yearbook of American Poetry,” a de- 
partment of the “Anthology.” The “Antholo- 
gy for 1927” will include poems published 
from July 31, 1926, to August 1, 1927. 


Tue SoctaL INDEX AND THE WoMAN’s Na- 
TIONAL News —2 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, will probably resume publication 
the first of October. 


Tue Tourtst News — St. Petersburg, Flori- 
da, has absorbed the Zephyr, Clearwater, 
Florida, and the Tropic Magazine, Miami, 
Florida, and is not in the market for manu- 
scripts. 


Pictures — Macfadden Publications, 1926 
Broadway, New York, discontinues publica- 
tion with the Sepiember issue. Fighting Ro- 
mances discontinued with the June issue, and 
Sport Life with the July issue. This brings 
the Macfadden publications down to Physi- 
cal Culture, True Story, True Romances, 
True Experiences, True Detective Mysteries, 
Dream World, the Dance, Own Your Own 
Home, the Automotive Daily News, and the 
New York Evening Graphic. 

Tue Movie Montrty — 175 Duffield street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., discontinued publication 
with the July issue. 


Ozark Lire — Kingston Arkansas. The edi- 
tor writes: “We are in the field for stories, 
poems, and feature articles that have Ozark 
flavor in them. Ozark Life is cosmopolitan in 
its reflection of mid-American life but spe- 
cializes upon the preservation of wild life, 
both plant and animal. Stories and articles 
with such a background will be very accept- 
able. We report upon material within ten days 
and sometimes pay cash for acceptable arti- 
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cles but usually payment is made in sub- 
scriptions and good will. For each travel let- 
ter, relating to recent experiences along the 
tourist trail in Ozarkland, we will give a full 
year’s subscription. For the best letter reach- 


Prize Offers 


CoLtLecE Humor and the First National Pic- 
tures, Inc., offer a prize of $10,000 for the 
first American serial and world motion- 
picture rights for the story or novel best 
adapted for magazine and motion-picture pro- 
duction received by February 1, 1927, with 
option granted on second serial rights for an 
additional $1,000. The First National Pic- 
tures, Inc., shall have the right to purchase 
for $1,000 the world motion-picture rights in 
any other idea, character or story submitted 
which has screen possibilities, and College 
Humor shall have the right to buy the first 
American serial rights for a consideration to 
be mutually agreeable to the contestant and 
to College Humor. The contest is open to 
anyone, and any writer may submit one or 
more novels or stories. Manuscripts must be 
original, and be submitted in typewritten 
form, double-spaced, and on one side of the 
paper. No translations or collaborations will 
be considered. Manuscripts may contain from 
5,000 to 110,000 words, and must be signed 
with a pen name, the real name and address 
being sent in an attached envelope bearing 
the pen name. First National Pictures, Inc., 
shall have the right to change or alter the 
title of the prize-winning story in any man- 
ner whatsoever, provided the title as so 
changed or altered does not violate the rights 
of the author or authors of any other literary 
material. Manuscripts should be accompanied 
by return postage, and should be addressed 
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ing our office before October 15th, we will 
award two tickets to Marvel Cave in the 
Shepherd of the Hills Country at Notch, Mis- 
souri. The value of these tickets is $4.40, good 
anytime.” 


and Awards 


to the Contest Editor, College Humor, 1050 
North La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE NaTIon — 20 Vesey street, New York, 
announces a Student Worker prize contest, 
open to university and college students who 
have spent the summer of 1926 at work in 
some industrial or agriculture occupation, of- 
fering prizes of $100, $50, and $25 for the 
best accounts of such an experience and inter- 
pretation of the industrial situation involved. 
The contest is open to graduate and under- 
graduate students, men or women, who were 
enrolled in some college or university in the 
spring of 1926, and worked as laborers for 
at least two months in the summer of 1926. 
The contestant must give name, class, and 
college, name and address of employer, and 
dates of employment, also the name of a 
member of the faculty of the contestant’s 
school, vouching for his or her eligibility. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten and must 
not exceed 4,000 words. The contest will close 
November 1. 


THe Woman’s Home Companion — 250 
Park avenue, New York, and the John Day 
Company, publishers, offer two prizes of 
$25,000 each, one for the best-written, most 
interesting novel by a man, and the other 
for a similar novel by a woman. The two 
winning authors will receive book royalties, 
as well as the prizes, and will retain all 
motion-picture, dramatic, second serial, and 
foreign-translation rights. The manuscripts 






























must be written in English and must be of 
average novel length, and must be submitted 
anonymously. No translations will be con- 
sidered. 


The Federation of Music Clubs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia wants an official song for 
Washington, and will hold a contest for this 
purpose. The competition is open to all Ameri- 
can citizens, and the poem best typifying the 
spirit of Washington and having a popular 
appeal will be used in the contest for a musi- 
cal setting. No cash prize is offered in this 
contest, as the Federation thinks the honor 
of selection will be a prize of value far ex- 
ceeding any gift of a monetary nature. Manu- 
scripts must be sent unsigned, with a sealed 
envelope containing the author’s real name 
and address, and must be accompanied by re- 
turn postage. Poems may not exceed two 
verses and may or may not have a chorus. 
The competition will close September 15, and 
manuscripts should be sent to Miss Beatrice 
S. Goodwin, 5 West Lenox street, Chevy 
Chase, Md., or to Miss Esther Linkins, 2615 
Newark street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Eighty-four colleges and universities took 
part in the Harper Intercollegiate Literary 
Contest, which closed May 1, each submit- 
ting not more than five manuscripts repre- 
senting the best prose work of undergradu- 
ates during the year, the selection of manu- 
scripts in each institution being made by the 
head of the English department or his deputy. 
The first prize of $500 has been awarded to 
Archer Winsten, a member of the class of 
1926 at Princeton University, for his “Story 
in Descending Discords,” which was pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine for August. The 
verdict of the judges was not unanimous. One 
gave first place to Mr. Winsten, one to Mary 
Lispenard Cooper, of the class of 1926 at 
Vassar College, and one to Walter D. Ed- 
monds, Jr., of the class of 1926 at Harvard 
University. The distribution of prizes was ac- 
cordingly determined by a point system in 
scoring; which put Mr. Winsten in first place, 
and resulted in a tie for second place between 
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Miss Cooper and Mr. Edmonds. Instead of 
awarding a second prize of $300 and a third 
prize of $200, as originally planned, there- 
fore, Harper’s Magazine has awarded two 
second prizes of $300 each to Miss Cooper 
and Mr. Edmonds. The winners of honorable 
mention are Julia Godman, of the University 
of Oregon; Gilmore Flues, of Princeton Uni- 
versity; Robert E. Smith, of Washburn Col- 
lege, Marie Macumber, of the University of 
Nebraska; and Mary Lispenard Cooper for 
a second story, entitled “Easter.” 


Edward J. Clode, Inc., has awarded the prize 
of $2,500 for the best novel submitted by 
March 1 to Paul Kimball, of Boston, for his 
manuscript, “Mrs. Merivale.” The novel was 
selected from 6,700 manuscripts. 


Lire has awarded the prizes in its travel con- 
test as follows: First prize (A six-weeks’ trip 
to Europe with all expenses paid for two 
people) to Howard Hosmer; second prize 
($250) to C. G. Farwell; third prize ($150) 
to Frank Mulhauser; fourth prize ($100) to 
Clare Connor and Mrs. Mabel Eaton Stewart; 
and the fifth prize ($50) to Mary Isabel 
Wade and Elizabeth J. Lockard. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
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New York, on forms that may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best treatise on the “Theory of Wages,” competition 
to close October 1. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $17,500 offered jointly by the Pictorial 
Review, Dodd, Mead & Co., and the First National 
Pictures for a first novel by an American author, 
contest to close October 1. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of $25,000 offered by McClure’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and the Cosmopolitan 
Productions, for serial rights, book rights, and mo- 
tion-picture rights for a novel, containing from 
80,000 to 110,000 words, contest closing January 1, 
1927. Open to any writer who has not had more 
than three novels published in book form. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Harper & Bros. for the 
best novel by a citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 1919, contest 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
for the most interesting novel submitted before Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Little, Brown, & Co., 
for the best book for boys and girls of ten years 
old or more, manuscript to contain at least 40,000 
words, contest closing March 1, 1927. Particulars in 
Jure Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,500 for essays on eco- 
nomics on the subject, “Saving and Spending as 
Factors in Prosperity,” offered by Alvin T. Simonds, 
of Fitchburg, contest closing December 31. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $7,500 offered by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Forum for the best American 
biographical novel, contest closing March 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Commonweal for the 
best outline sketch of Maryland, competition clos- 
ing February 1, 1927. Particulars in August WrirTer. 

Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 offered by the British 
Sholom News for the best poems received by Sep- 
tember 30. Particulars in August WrireEr. 

Three prizes of $50 each for the best musical set- 
tings of the three prize hymns printed in the March 
issue of the Homiletic Review, contest closing Sep- 
tember 30. Particulars in August Wrirer. 

Second quarterly competition of the Survey As- 
sociates, offering prizes of $250, $100, and $50 for 
the best accounts of “Play for Grown-ups,” con- 
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test closing September 30. Particulars in August 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $10 each for the best sonnet and the best 
short story, and a prize of $5 for the next best short 
story published in the Oracle during the next ten 
months. Particulars in the August WriITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the American Rifleman 
for the best hunting or shooting story received dur- 
ing the year. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the Century Theatre 
Club for the best play of three or more acts by an 
American author, contest closing January 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prizes of $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 for chamber 
music offered by the Philadelphia Musical Fund So- 
ciety, contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

Tenth prize competition offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, competition closing 
October 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Chattanooga Writers’ Club annual nature poem 
contest, competition closing November 1. Particulars 
in July Writer. 

Sixth annual competition of the Swift & Company 
Male Chorus, offering prize of $100 for the best 
musical setting of “West” or “Constancy,” competi- 
tion closing September 15. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Twenty-fourth annual competition of the Chicago 
Madrigal Club, offering prize of $100 for the best 
setting of Clinton Scollard’s poem, “An Invitation,” 
contest closing October 1. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Blindman prize of $250; Southern prize of $100; 
Caroline Sinkler prize of $50; Society’s prize of $25; 
Harman prize of $25; Skylark prize of $10; and the 
Ellen M. Carroll prize of $15 — all offered annually. 
Particulars from the Poetry Society of South Caro- 
lina, 62 Broad street, Charleston, S. C., or in July 
WRITER. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine 
during the current year. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, WrirTer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 













































Book Reviews 


PRINCIPLES OF PuBLicity. By Glenn C. 
Quiett and Ralph D. Casey, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Jouralism and University Editor, 
University of Oregon. 420 pages. Cloth. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1926. 


Anyone who wishes to get inside the job 
of the publicity worker should read this book 
by a publicity expert and a professor of 
Journalism. It is intended to help those who 
practice publicity, either as a profession or 
as an occasional occupation, and to serve as 
an introduction to the subject for those who 
are not familiar with it. In Chapter I, The 
Practice of Publicity, a distinction is drawn 
between the differing functions of publicity 
and advertising. “Publicity is commonly con- 
fused with advertising, but its requirements 
and its technique are quite different. Public- 
ity appeals to enterprises which could make 
but sparing use of advertising if they could 
use it at all. Agencies of social, religious, and 
educational work, which have a story to tell, 
a story that the public ought to hear and will 
gladly hear if it is rightly told, cannot use 
advertising largely, both because of its ex- 
pense, and because it is an unsuitable me- 
dium. Occasionally they can use advertising, 
but the day-by-day story of news events 
which will make them and their work known 
must be told through publicity. The publicity 
man is the reporter for an institution or a 
business or a person. He must know a story 
when he sees one, must know how to write it 
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so that it will be acceptable to the newspaper 
editor, and must submit it solely on the basis 
of its value. Because it is impossible for the 
newspapers to cover every phase of life, there 
are great fields of knowledge and news that 
are untouched by the press and must remain 
so unless those who are thoroughly capable of 
to do so. Through publicity much material of 
interest can be presented to the public that 
would otherwise be lost because of its ob- 
scurity. The great newspapers of America 
continually make use of such material which 
is made available to them through the work 
of publicity men, and they are glad to get it.” 
In addition to discussing all forms of public- 
ity, there are several chapters on the tech- 
nique of writing news and feature stories. 


Wuo’s Wuo In Copy... .1926. Stories, Plays, 
Poems, and Essays. Selected by Blanche 
Colton Williams, Kenyon Nicholson, 
Thomas Kennedy, Roger Loomis, Shirley 
Long, and Dorothy Scarborough. 352 
pages. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1926. 


The keynote to the appeal of this book is 
given by Dorothy Scarborough who says, in 
her Introduction, that “writing is great fun. 
There’s nothing that can beat it! Done in 
moderation and under proper conditions, it 
can impart more thrills than any of the so- 
called amusements for which people barter 
their leisure. It’s the only job I know that a 
person can work at while he’s loafing. You 
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can take a poem with you for a ride on the 
top of a bus and bring it home ready for the 
editor. Go walking in the park with a story 
plot and see how it works itself out! Some 
people can even harness their dreams to work 
for them, so that they wake up with their 
day’s work done for them while they sleep. I 
myself have never learned the trick, but each 
night I hope.” 

From the breezy Introduction by Miss 
Scarborough, who is Assistant Professor of 
English in Columbia, to the last page of 
“Who’s Who in Copy — 1926” this book is 
lively reading for anyone and especially ap- 
pealing to all who are interested in creative 
writing. All stories, poems, essays, and plays 
included represent the published work of the 
members of the Writers Club of Columbia. 

The story “Peter Projects,’ by Mariel 
Brady, to which is awarded the prize of 
fifty dollars for the best short-story sub- 
mitted, appeared in Good Housekeeping. The 
editor wrote of it that no other short story 
he published in 1925 received half so much 
attention. Miss Brady is a teacher in Connec- 
ticut. Her first story, “The Garden of Sleep” 
appeared in the Sunday Edition of the New 
York Herald. Not one of the large checks 
she now receives for her work ever seems 
quite so wonderful as the thirty dollar hon- 
orarium she got for that first story. “‘Peter 
Projects” is given a place in the O. Henry 
Memorial Volume for 1925. 

“Merchant of Dreams,” by Abbie Graham, 
which wins the prize of twenty-five dollars 
for the best article of the year, is a chapter 
in a forthcoming biography from the Woman’s 
Press. 

“Nightshade,” by Ruth Giorloff, which wins 
the prize of fifty dollars for the best play of 


the year, was produced at Provincetown, 
where it won a prize of one hundred dollars. 

“An Ill Wind,” by Robert Robinson, ap- 
pears in the O’Brien collection of 1925. Mr. 
Robinson is a young Texan who has been 
various things, among them a cowboy. This 
is his first story to be sold, and it went to 
Collier’s. Mr. Robinson says: “Just how I 
came to write ‘Ill Wind’ I could n’t exactly 
say. For years the memory of those terrific 
west Texas wind and sand storms experienced 
during my childhood has held a vivid place 
in my mind. Then, too, I had seen them warp 
characters, and play havoc with man’s peace- 
ful existence. Religion among the simple folk 
that I knew was of the emotional kind, and 
very real. The old-time revivals with their 
shouting, their unknown tongues, their ser- 
mons on the wailing and gnashing of teeth in 
the black pit of hell fascinated me. Farm 
women, overworked, dragging out a miserable 
existence in a wind-swept, sandy country 
gripped my sympathy. From those elements 
came ‘The Ill Wind.’ Just how, I can’t say. 
It sprang, full blown, into my mind. I wrote it 
in six hours and changed only a few words 
and the last paragraph after the first draft.” 

Another especially noteworthy story is 
“Silver Shoon” by Isabel Walker and Helen 
Redington. Miss Walker says: “Helen Red- 
ington and I first decided to write ‘Silver 
Shoon’ as a ‘stunt’ for Dr. Williams’ class at 
Columbia. We had been told so often by our 
friends that we were antipodal in style we 
thought it would be fine sport to write a story 
together. We grew absorbed in the tale and 
spent many happy days in argument and 
compromise.” After criticism they reworked 
the story and sold it for $600 to the Delinea- 
tor. 
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News and Notes 


J. J. Curtis was elected president of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors July 26. It is understood that Mr. Curtis 
contemplates no changes in the policies of the Com- 
pany. 


Dr. Blanche Colton Williams has resigned her po- 
sition as head of the short story courses at Columbia 
University to become head of the English depart- 
ment at Hunter College, where for some years she 
has been an associate professor. 


Mrs. William Brown Meloney, until recently edi- 
tor of the Delineator, has been appointed editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune Sunday Magazine. 


Charles Hanson Towne is now the editor of Harp- 
er’s Bazaar. 


J. T. Shaw has succeeded P. C. Cody as editor of 
the Black Mask. 


France has bestowed on Horace Liveright the title 
and decoration of Officier d’Academie, in recogni- 
tion of the work he has done for the better ap- 
preciation of French authors in this country. This 
is the first time that the decoration has been award- 
ed to an American publisher. 


“George Meredith: A Study and an Appraisal,” by 
Dr. William Chislett, Jr. (The Gorham Press), dis- 
cusses Meredith in his personality, his politics, his 
philosophy and teachings, and his artistic ideals and 
relationships as story-teller, novelist, dramatist, and 
poet. 


The “Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney,” edited by 
Grace Guiney, with a preface by Agnes Repplier, are 
published in two volumes by Harper & Brothers. 


“Dostoevsky, Portrayed by His Wife,” translated 
and edited by S. S. Koteliansky, is published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“About Shakspere and His Plays,” by G. F. Brad- 
by (Oxford University Press), has chapters on 
Shakspere’s stage, his plot and characters, and his 
comedy and tragedy, with some chronological mat- 
ter. 


“The American Spirit in Letters,’ by Stanley 
Thomas Williams, is the sixth volume of the Inde- 
pendence edition of “The Pageant of America: A 
Pictorial History of the United States,” edited by 
Ralph Henry Gabriel, and published by the Yale 
University Press. 


“The Standard of American Speech and Other 
Papers,” by Fred Newton Scott, professor of 
rhetoric and journalism in the University of Michi- 
gan, is published by Allyn & Bacon. 


“English Applied in Technical Writing,” by Clyde 
W. Park, is published by F. S. Crofts & Co. (New 
York). 

“The Writing of History,” by Jean Jules Jus- 
serand, Wilbur Cortez Abbot, Charles W. Colby, 
and John Spencer Bassett (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
deals with the Historian’s Work, the Influence of 
Graduate Instruction on Historical Writing, the 
Craftsmanship of the Historian, and the Present 
State of History-writing. 


“The Background of European Literature,” by 
H. J. C. Grierson, of the University of Edinburgh, 
is published by Henry Holt & Co. 


“The Story of Elizabethan Drama,” by G. B. 
Harrison, is published by the University Press (Cam- 
bridge, England). 


“How to Draw Cartoons,” by Clare Briggs, is 
published by Harper & Brothers. 


“How to Hunt with the Camera,” by William 
Nesbit, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The John Billings Fiske prize poetry award for 
1926 has been won by Sterling North, a member 
of the class of 1929 in the University of Chicago. 
This is the sixth annual award of the prize, which 


was established by Horace Spencer Fiske in memory 
of his father. 


Mother Mary Alphonsa Lathrop (Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop), daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and widow of George Parsons Lathrop, died in New 
York July 9, aged seventy-five. 


Elizabeth Stuart Pullen (E. Cavazza) died in 
Portland, Maine, July 15. 


Mary Brecht Pulver died at Lancaster, Penn., 
July 16, aged forty-four. 


Helen Leah Reed died at Manchester, Mass., 
July 21. 


Louis J. Rhead died at Amityville, L. IL, N. Y., 
July 29, aged sixty-nine. 


Israel Zangwill died at Midhurst, Sussex, Eng- 
land, August 1, aged sixty-two. 
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